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The  Business  Side  of  Teaching 

Applying  Practical  Business  PrincipPs  to  Professional  Work 

By  Guy  S.  Fry 


A  teacher’s  success  depends  partly 
upon  certain  natural  qualities 
and  partly  upon  others  which  are 
acquired  or  cultivated;  partly  upon 
her  personality  and  partly  upion  the 
manner  in  which  she  uses  that  per¬ 
sonality.  While  primarily  she  is  an 
educator  she  is  at  the  same  time  a 
business  person.  I  shall  not  under¬ 
take  to  mark  out  plainly  what  I  mean 
by  the  “business  side  of  teaching,” 
because  an  effort  at  definition  would 
probably  get  me  into  trouble.  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary,  too,  because, 
while  the  term  may  not  suggest  exactly 
the  same  things  to  you  as  it  does  to 
me,  I  am  sure  our  ideas  run  so  near 
together  that  we  shall  easily  under¬ 
stand  each  other. 

I  shall  consider  the  teacher’s  busi¬ 
ness  from  four  angles,  determined  by 
the  differing  objective  points  toward 
which  her  interest  tends  at  different 
times.  These  relate  to  preparation, 
securing  a  position,  keeping  it,  and 
advancement.  The  dividing  lines  are 


not  closely  drawn,  and  the  interests  of 
the  several  divisions  frequently  cross. 
At  certain  times  one  line  of  work  may 
be  most  important,  but  as  a  rule  you 
must  be  concerned  with  all  of  them  all 
the  time  if  you  are  to  make  the  most 
of  yourselves.  The  more  carefully 
you  consider  your  actions  and  lay 
your  plans  the  better  chance  you  will 
have  of  accomplishing  your  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  preparation  there 
is  less  difference  in 
Ideals  and  ideals  than  in  the  work- 
Standards  ing  out  of  those  ideals. 

We  agree  that  a  teach¬ 
er  should  have  adequate  preparation, 
but  we  don’t  see  alike  as  to  what 
constitutes  adequate  preparation, 
and  we  don’t  strive  with  equal 
persistency  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  ideals.  I  believe  that  the 
standards  of  our  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  are  somewhat  less  highly  placed 
than  those  of  teachers  of  other 
branches.  It  is  easier  to  account  for 
this  as  a  condition  than  as  a  theory. 
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The  growth  of  commercial  educa-  ' 
tion  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers  has  compelled  the 
employment  of  many  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  good  work.  Then 
standards  have  suffered,  or,  I  may  say, 
we  have  been  delayed  in  formulating 
standards  because  the  machinery  of 
our  schools  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not 
been  trained  along  commercial  lines. 
Again,  we  have  not  had  schools  in 
which  the  teacher  who  may  have  felt 
the  need  of  preparation  could  have 
secured  training  of  a  really  helpful 
sort.  Unquestionably  much  that  is 
being  done  to-day  in  this  direction 
falls  very  low  in  effectiveness.  We 
must  have  the  schools  if  we  are  to 
have  the  teachers,  and  those  schools 
must  offer  courses  that  will  stand  the 
business  test — we  have  some  now  and 
we  shall  have  enough  in  time.  For 
the  present  the  commercial  teacher 
must  look  to  business  for  standards. 
Indeed,  I  presume  this  will  always 
be  so,  for  when  the  school  gets  into 
the  proper  sphere  it  will  have  become 
a  part  of  business. 

So,  as  I  say,  the  fact  that  our 
teachers  have  not  had 
Should  suitable  preparation  and 
Teachers  satisfactory  standards  is 
Grow?  readily  understood — but 
it  is  less  easy  to  explain 
why  there  is  not  a  more  general 
striving  for  better  preparation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  who  are  now  in 
service. 

You  will  probably  want  to  know 
what  I  consider  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  commercial  subjects.  On 
this  point  I  don’t  believe  we  will 
disagree  to  any  extent,  and  possibly 
where  our  opinions  differ  mine  will 
be  unjustifiable. 

Taking  the  subject  of  shorthand — 
how  should  we  determine  a  teacher’s 


ability?  One  very  effective”  test  is 
the  practical  test— <:an  she  do  what 
she  proposes  to  teach  others  to  do? 
What  do  you  think?  ■  Caif  a  teacher 
train  shorthand  writers  as  well  if  she 
is  not  able  to  do  practical  work  her¬ 
self  as  If  she  is?  Do  you  believe  in  a 
penmanship  teacher  who  cannot  write; 
in  a  teacher  of  correspondence  whose 
letters  are  models  of  anything  but 
good  business  style?  Of  course  you 
don’t  and  neither  do  I. 

To  be  sure,  demonstrating  ability 
does  not  always  imply  teaching  ability, 
and  the  test  I  suggest  would  not  in 
itself  insure  our  getting  a  capable 
teacher.  But  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  find  need  for  improvement  on 
the  p>art  of  many  commercial  teachers 
and  in  connection  with  most  subjects 
they  teach — we  have  too  many 
theorists  and  not  enough  practical 
workers.  While  we  may  concede 
that  this  is  not  the  most  imptortant 
‘thing  in  the  teacher’s  equipment, 
the  mere  demonstrating  of  high-grade 
writing  ability  has  inspirational  value 
that  you  cannot  well  do  without. 
More  important,  though,  is  the  broad 
understanding  that  the  possession  of 
practical  working  knowledge  implies, 
and  the  one  who  has  traveled  the  road 
along  which  she  assumes  to  guide 
others  is  the  only  one  who  really 
knows  that  road.  Still  another  point 
in  this  connection  is  that  ability  to 
meet  this  test  reflects  an  interest  in 
the  subject  and  an  enthusiasm  for  it, 
without  which  one  is  hardly  fit  to 
be  teaching  it. 

To  prevent  your  misunderstanding 
me  in  this,  perhaps  I  should  say  here 
that  I  look  upon  preparation  as  a 
continuing  thing,  and  of  course  1 
recognize  the  fact  that  one  acquires 
a  usefulness  in  the  teaching  field  long 
before  she  reaches  a  state  of  prepared- 
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ness  that  enables  her  to  work  at  her 
maximum  efficiency.  It  is  entirely 
proper  and  desirable,  even  necessary 
under  present  conditions,  that  this 
usefulness  should  be  utilized;  and  I 
am  a  warm  friend  of  the  beginner. 
But  it  is  important  that  the  beginner 
take  with  her  into  the  schoolroom  a 
proper  appreciation  of  her  deficiencies 
‘  and  a  strong  determination  to  perfect 
herself,  and  that  she  maintain  that 
attitude.  And  it  takes  more  than 
hours  spent  in  a  school  to  change  a 
beginner  into  a  highly  capable  and 
efficient  teacher.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  you  first  see  that  you  have  a 
proper  standard  and  then  that  you 
strive  constantly  to  reach  it.  It  is 
the  of  progress  that  counts,  and 

while  I  might  appeal  to  other  motives 
in  this,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  only  "good  business” 
I  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  set  her 
mark  high  and  persevere  until  she 
reaches  it — and  then  to  move  the 
mark  ahead. 

Siecuring  a  position  is  perhaps  the 
least  important  and 
Know  Your  the  simplest  part  of 
Qualifications  the  teacher’s  work, 
notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  frequently  looms  large 
and  obscures  nearly  everything  else. 

I  1  might  prove  this  to  be  true  both  by 
argument  and  by  illustration.  I  have 
^  seen  enough  to  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  anybody  can 
get  a  position.  Bat  when  it  comes 
to  getting  the  kind  of  a  position  you 
want  there  are  some  things  that  are 
worth  keeping  in  mind  and  observing. 
Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  you 
not  to  take  a  position  for  which  you 
are  not  well  qualified  as  it  is  to  the 
man  who  may  employ  you  that  he 
shall  not  make  a  poor  selection. 
'  So  you  must  both  understand  your 


qualifications  and  your  limitations 
and  hold  firmly  to  this  principle. 
Success  is  cumulative  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  get  entries  on  the  wrong  side 
of  your  success  ledger.  Many  of  you 
will  have  opportunities  for  undertak¬ 
ing  tasks  that  you  would  better  leave 
alone.  Know  what  you  are  prepared 
to  do  and  leave  the  rest  to  someone 
else. 

There  may  be  conditions  that  will 
require  a  modification  of  this  attitude, 
and  in  such  cases,  of  course,  you  must 
do  the  best  that  you  can,  and  doing 
so  is  only  creditable.  What  I  am 
advising  against  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "bluffing” — it  is  unsafe 
and  poor  business. 

Coming  to  the  immediate  matter 
of  negotiating  for  a  posi- 
Getting  a  tion,  I  want  to  call  at- 
Position  tention  briefly  to  some 
of  the  things  that  will 
smooth  your  path  and  help  you  in  the 
accomplishment  of  your  ends.  Bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  trying  to  deal 
with  busy  men — sometimes  not  as 
busy  as  they  seem  to  think,  I  will 
admit,  but,  on  the  average,  men  whose 
time  is  subject  to  many  demands. 
This  alone  ought  to  guide  you  well. 
It  dictates  that  your  letters  should  be 
clear  and  complete,  but  as  brief  and 
direct  as  you  can  make  them.  Do 
not  fail  to  cover  every  point  in  which 
you  could  reasonably  expect  those 
who  will  consider  your  application 
to  be  interested,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  have  to  be  sought  by 
them.  A  personal  application  sup¬ 
plemented  with  complete  written 
information  about  the  applicant 
gives  the  best  results  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  matter  must  be 
covered  without  an  interview  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  more  nearly  you  can 
make  your  application  duplicate  the 
conditions  of  the  interview  the  better. 
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A  written  application  is  taken  as 
giving  reliable  testi- 
Written  mony  regarding  a 

Applications  candidate’s  qualifica¬ 
tions.  A  photograph 
is  the  best  substitute  for  yourself  you 
can  send.  Make  sure  that  these  are  as 
reliable  as  they  are  expected  to  be. 
Though  frequently  some  very  im¬ 
portant  facts  are  not  mentioned  in 
them,  we  rarely  meet  with  a  misstate¬ 
ment  as  to  training  and  experience  in 
a  teacher’s  credentials.  But  it  is  a 
most  surprising  thing  that  photo¬ 
graphs  are  seriously  unreliable  and 
unsatisfactory  simply  because  the  one 
who  sends  them  fails  to  realize  the 
imi>ortance  of  having  them  right. 
In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  is  think¬ 
ing  of  engaging  you  to  teach  for  him 
is  interested  in  knowing  what  you 
look  like  in  the  schoolroom — not  at  a 
banquet;  and  he  wants  to  know  how 
you  look  at  the  time  he  is  negotiating 
with  you,  not  several  years  before. 
Photographs  do  not  cost  enough  to¬ 
day  to  make  the  ex|>ense  of  providing 
them  worth  considering,  and  I  trust 
that  when  you  enter  the  market  for 
a  positon  for  which  you  need  to  make 
application  by  mail  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  a  suitable  picture  to  send 
with  it.  An  application  should  give 
a  brief  but  accurate  p>ersonal  descrip*- 
tion,  also.  Remember  that  your 
correspondent  wants  to  know  all  about 
you — he  will  try  from  what  you  tell 
him  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  you 
at  work  in  the  school.  It  is  essential 
that  this  picture  be  true  to  life.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  meet  people  who  are  not 
frank  and  explicit  in  telling  about 
themselves.  This  is  a  hop>eless  atti¬ 
tude,  because  if  the  negotiations  are 
develop>ed  far  enough,  sometime  they 
will  be  seen.  It  is  themselves,  as 
they  are,  that  must  be  delivered,  and 
unless  the  delivery  will  be  satisfactory 


what  hop)e  is  in  the  sale?  Tell  it  all. 

A  man  wrote  me  once,  “I  want  to 
know  all  about  them — their  age, 
height,  weight  and  the  color  of  their 
hair,  their  religion  —  everything.” 
Later,  I  had  to  deal  with  a  case  where 
a  teacher’s  application  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  because  she  failed  to  mention 
her  religious  affiliations,  and  a  sup>erin- 
tendent  assumed  the  wrong  thing. 
So  cover  everything,  and  do  it  in  the 
first  letter. 

When  you  submit  a  written  appli¬ 
cation  give  testimony  regarding  your 
training,  etc.;  remember  that  the 
document  itself  will  be  counted  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  matter;  and  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  by  reason  of  p>oor  spelling,  poor 
arrangement  of  subject  matter  or 
similar  defect  is  unfavorable,  it  will 
offset  years  of  study  and  exp>erience. 
A  letter  from  one  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  inclosed  another  written  by  a 
teacher  we  were  considering  for  a 
certain  position,  in  which  he 
made  the  significant  comment  that 
"this  woman  is  a  better  teacher 
than  her  letter  would  indicate.” 

I  wonder,  now!  How  should  we 
judge? 

And  recently  an  important  school¬ 
man  forwarded  to  us  the  letter  of 
application  sent  him  by  a  teacher 
who  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
stars  in  the  profession,  simply  saying, 
"You  will  see  that  I  could  not  use  her” 
— he  had  merely  marked  in  her  letter 
two  or  three  errors  in  spelling  or  punc¬ 
tuation  so  flagrant  that  I  am  confident 
they  were  mere  slips — but  the  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  Another  p>erson  wrote 
me  about  a  p>osition  as  teacher  of 
typ>ewriting.  She  is  a  good  teacher, 
too,  and,  because  I  knew  it,  I  called 
her  attention  to  some  typing  errors  in 
her  letter  and  cautioned  her  about 
keeping  her  application  free  from  such 
things.  She  replied  thanking  me 
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and  explaining  that  one  of  her  "girls” 
wrote  the  letter  and  that  she  had  not 
read  it  carefully  before  mailing.  But 
such  a  thing  is  poor  business.  You 
cannot  get  any  better  evidence  of  a 
teacher’s  real  standards  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  she  does,  not  expect¬ 
ing  it  to  be  considered  in  such  a  light. 

*  .And  the  man  who  disregards  such 
evidence  is  certain  to  be  disappointed. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  make  your  appli¬ 
cation  so  much  better  than  your  daily 
standards  that  it  will  be  misleading, 
but  neither  do  I  want  you  to  do  your¬ 
self  injustice  by  failing  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  importance  of 
these  matters  to  the  end  that 
your  daily  standards  may  be  such 
that  your  application  will  be  what 
you  desire  when  it  reflects  those 
standards. 

I  Negotiating  for  a  position  by  letter 

involves  many  un- 
Prompt  Action  favorable  elements. 
Important  but  one  of  the  most 

serious  is  the  delay 
incident  to  the  passing  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  Prompt  action  is  in  every  way 
desirable — and  usually  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  accepting  the 
service  of  an  agency  of  whatever 
nature,  you  owe  it  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  serve  you  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  matters  that  require  it 
and  to  observe  in  every  way  the 
routine  of  the  procedure.  Only  actual 
experience  would  enable  you  to  ap¬ 
preciate  how  discouraging  and  difficult 
it  is  to  try  to  work  with  a  person  who 
does  not  live  up  to  his  teaching  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Your  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  agency  goes  beyond 
the  time  when  you  receive  an  ap¬ 
pointment  and  involves  notifica¬ 
tion  of  your  changed  status  so 
that  records  may  be  kept  in  order, 
and  someone  else  recommended  for  a 
position  you  do  not  care  to  consider. 


Keeping  a  position  will  be  easy  for 
the  teacher  who  has 

Give  justly  and  advisedly 

Satisfaction  entered  it.  But  one 

thing  that  has  im¬ 

pressed  me  greatly  in  this  connection, 
both  of  teachers  and  in  business  life 
generally,  is  the  fact  that  one  must  be 
his  own  judge  of  his  work  to  a  very 
great  extent.  As  a  general  thing, 
employers,  whether  in  the  individual 
sense  or  as  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  dislike  to  criticize  and  censure. 
They  are  likely  to  take  the  position 
that  if  your  work  or  your  personality 
does  not  meet  their  ideas  it  is  better 
to  get  someone  else  than  to  complain 
to  you  in  the  hope  of  improvement. 
It  is  human  nature  to  resent  criticism, 
and  it  is  likewise  human  nature  not  to 
relish  being  the  object  of  resentment. 
Many  a  man  has  perjured  himself  and 
blamed  “poor  business”  and  "hard 
times”  for  action  that  was  based 
primarily  on  unsatisfactory  service. 

If  he  tells  you  of  your  faults  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  explanation  of  why  he 
doesn’t  want  to  retain  your  services. 
This  makes  it  the  more  necessary  for 
you  to  study  your  work  and  test  it 
constantly  by  applying  the  very  best 
standards  you  can  use  to  the  end  that 
you  may  always  be  doing  all  or  more 
than  is  expected  of  you.  If  you  are 
working  under  a  man  who,  by  reason 
of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  field, 
Is  not  prepared  to  judge  the  quality 
of  your  work,  it  simply  makes  it  the 
more  important  for  you  to  maintain 
a  high  standard. 

Aside  from  the  regular  duties  of 
teaching  which  will 
Fit  Your  be  met  satisfactorily 

Environment  by  any  normal  per¬ 
son,  there  are  some 
secondary  matters  that  call  for  your 
consideration.  The  school  is  a  com¬ 
posite  body.  In  it  your  influence  and 
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activities  extend  outside  your  im¬ 
mediate  department.  Work  for  the 
school  first  and  for  your  department 
second.  Avoid  friction  and  keep  in 
harmony.  .'Xgain  I  consider  this  a 
simple  business  proposition.  In  com¬ 
mercial  life  the  motto  is  "get  into  line 
or  get  out."  As  you  cooperate  with 
the  school  you  serve  it  and  yourself 
at  the  same  time,  and  assuming  that 
things  are  properly  adjusted  you 
cannot  serve  yourself  except  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  organization.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
that  your  success  will  depend  greatly 
upon  how  well  you  carry  out  this  idea. 
One  of  the  greatest  fields  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  commercial  teaching  lies  in 
the  better  coordination  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  this  you  should  play  a 
large  part. 

Hope  for  the  future  is  what  keeps 
most  of  us  going.  We 
Promotion  should  not  stand  still 
and  I  think  we  do  not. 
At  any  rate,  if  we  do  the  procession 
goes  on  and  we  are  left  behind.  Re¬ 
ward  should  follow  service,  and  just 
as  much  as  you  owe  it  to  those  you 
serve  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  you, 
do  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  that  service.  I  believe 
in  good  teachers  and  in  paying  them 
good  salaries.  But  why  should  your 
salary  next  year  be  more  than  it  is 
this?  It  is  obvious  that  only  more 
or  better  service  from  year  to  year 
can  be  offered  in  justification  of  an 
increasing  salary  schedule.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  takes  more  than  hours 
spent  in  a  classroom  to  develop  a 
teacher.  There  are  some  school  sys¬ 
tems  that  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  remain 
hidden,  even  in  those  few,  and  on  the 
whole  one  must  count  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  greater  power  of  service  from 
year  to  year  if  he  would  have  his  salary 
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grow.  The  right  mental  attitude 
toward  the  matter  is  f>erhaps  the  most 
important  thing  to  gain  and  retain. 

The  time  will  come  to  some  of  you, 
and  perhaps  for  some  it  is  here  now, 
when  you  will  find  it  a  problem  to  de¬ 
cide  how  you  can  be  of  greater  value 
to  your  school — how  you  can  increase 
your  power  of  service  and  so  merit  an 
increase  in  salary.  The  time  ap¬ 
proaches  as  you  reach  a  high  state  of 
preparation.  For  a  time  the  beginner 
works  for  greater  capacity  in  the 
volume  of  work  handled;  then  she 
gains  the  skill  which  enables  her  to 
work  with  less  close  supervision  in 
established  channels;  then,  perhaps, 
resourcefulness  and  adaptability  come 
to  play  an  important  part.  Beyond 
this  point  there  remains  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  gaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  demands  on  the  school;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  environment 
and  home  life  of  pupils  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  influence  of  the  school 
beyond  its  ordinary  range  through 
the  organization  of  study  and  social 
clubs,  vocational  bureaus,  etc. 

And  in  addition  to  these  lines  of  pos¬ 
sible  service  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  new  fields.  The  commercial  teacher 
is  facing  a  wonderful  future  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  which  many  are  to  win  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  farther  one  goes  into 
the  field  the  more  he  appreciates  the 
need  for  new  and  better  methods — 
the  opportunity  for  improvement 
through  the  application  of  new  ideas. 
Try  to  do  some  original  thinking  as 
you  go  along.  Don’t  accept  things 
just  as  you  find  them,  but  endeavor 
to  analyze  afresh  the  problems  with 
which  you  deal,  and  you  will  find 
on  every  hand  possibilities  that  you 
have  only  to  cultivate  in  order  to 
make  your  work  and  your  personality 
the  marked  ones  in  voiir  vicinity. 
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(CONVENTION  ANNOUNCEMENT^ 

From  the  Various  Teachers  Associations 


EACHERS  both  of  New  York 
state  and  elsewhere  who  may  find 
it  possible  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association  at  Rochester,  November 
22-23-24,  may  be  assured  of  bringing 
away  from  the  meeting  information 
and  ideas  of  great  assistance  to  them 
in  their  work.  Mr.  S.  B.  Carkin, 
chairman  of  the  Commercial  Section, 
is  putting  the  final  touches  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
interest.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Chief,  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Service,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  who 
will  talk  on  the  subject,  “Vocational 
Training  vs.  Subject  Teaching.”  In 
his  official  capacity,  Mr.  Nichols 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
investigating  and  analysing  the  needs 
and  tendencies  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
will  undoubtedly  present  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  hear  him  at  Rochester  very 
interesting  and  valuable  data  and 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman  is  to  give 
an  address,  the  subject  of  w'hich  is 
announced  as,  “If  I  Were  a  Teacher.” 
Arrangements  for  numerous  other 
features  of  the  progfram  have  not 
Ijeen  definitely  completed  at  this 
wTiting,  and  those  desiring  further 
information  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  Carkin  at  the  VV^est  High  School, 
Rochester.  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings  have  rated  high  in 
interest  and  practical  value  for  years, 
and  we  are  confident  the  efforts  put 
forth  this  season  will  insure  an  equally 
happy  outcome. 

AAA 

The  Women’s  Private  Commercial 


School  Managers'  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  affiliation 
with  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  has  effected  membership  and 
is  now  a  charter  member  of  the  big 
national  organization  which  recently 
held  its  second  convention  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Miss  lone  C.  Duffy,  owner  of  the 
Van  Sant  School  of  Business,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  addressed  the  delegates 
at  the  St.  Paul  convention  on  the 
subject,  “Standards  in  Business 
Schools.”  At  a  vocational  luncheon 
tw'enty  women  owners  of  business 
schools  gathered  together  to  promote 
acquaintance  and  exchange  ideas. 

Any  woman  owner,  part-owner, 
or  manager  of  a  business  school  who 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the 
first  named  Association,  organized 
in  behalf  of  better  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  members 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation,  may  address 

lone  C.  Duffy,  Van  Sant  School  of  Business, 
Omaha.  Nebraska 

Mary  M.  Gallafher,  Brown’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Nettie  M.  Huff,  Huff’s  School,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Lena  A.  Vogt,  Central  Business  College,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa 

AAA 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 
started  its  active  work  for  the  season 
with  a  very  successful  meeting  on 
October  23.  Miss  Anna  B.  Carman, 
w’ho  was  engaged  for  special  work  in 
the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  California  this  year  discussed  the 
teacher-training  courses  offered  in 
that  institution;  Mr.  Harry*  W.  Ley- 
enberger,  now  connected  with  the 
new  Cooperative  High  School  in 
New  York,  spoke  on  the  work  of  that 
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school;  and  Mr.  Gregg  gave  his 
first  public  talk  since  his  return  from 
his  recent  trip,  on  “Some  Impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Shorthand  Situation  in 
Great  Britain.”  VVe  hop>e  to  have  a 
more  detailed  report  of  the  meeting 
for  our  next  number. 

*  *  * 

U.  S.  Army  Schools  Con¬ 
vention 

CCORDING  to  an  order  issued 
by  the  War  Department,  in¬ 
structors,  supervisors,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Army  Schools  in 
the  various  camps  and  military  posts 
in  the  United  States,  were  ordered 
to  report  to  Camp  Grant,  Illinois, 
to  attend  the  Model  Schools  and  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  and  training  in 
army  methods  of  teaching,  which 
were  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 
observation  in  the  various  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  special  work 
of  each  section,  representatives  of 
the  War  Department  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  army  viewpoint  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Included  on  the  program 
were  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Generals 
Crowder,  Wood,  and  Bell,  Colonel 
Whigmore  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School,  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Scott  and  others  of  national  repute. 

Each  department  conducted  its 
own  session.  The  work  of  the  Business 
Department  was  interesting  and  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  the  instructors 
new  to  educational  work  in  the 
army.  Almost  fifty  instructors  and 
supervisors  took  part  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  work. 

Standardization  of  instruction  for 
the  army  commercial  courses  was 
studied  and  definite  plans  were  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  committees  of  business 
teachers  from  the  various  camps  who 
were  appointed  to  make  recommenda¬ 


tions.  Special  committees  on  the 
several  branches  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  were  appointed. 

A  major  part  of  the  instruction 
was  by  means  of  lectures,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Springer,  Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Accountancy,  delivered  sev¬ 
eral  lectures  on  teaching  methods 
and  bookkeeping.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ham, 
Development  Specialist  in  Business, 
United  States  Army,  instructed  in 
the  army  presentation  of  commercial 
education.  Dr.  L.  W.  Sackett,  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  gave  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  commercial 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  business 
courses.  Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent,  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  spoke 
on  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
business  English. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  session  was  the  study  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  commercial  psycholog¬ 
ical  tests  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
L.  W.  Sackett.  Before  the  soldier- 
students  enter  the  commercial  courses, 
tests  are  given  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate.  The  examinations 
are  radically  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  entrance  tests  and  the  results 
are  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
tests  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  aid 
to  the  commercial  teachers  in  the 
army. 

Gregg  Shorthand  was  adopted  as 
the  phonography  to  be  taught  in 
the  army  schools.  A  permanent 
committee  was  appointed  to  direct 
shorthand  instruction  in  the  army. 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Schields,  of  Camp 
Grant,  is  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Other  members  are:  Miss 
Norma  King,  of  Fort  Jay,  New  York, 
Miss  J.  de  la  Portula,  Fort  Brown, 
Texas,  Mr.  Arthur  Thompson,  Camp 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Waitt,  Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey. 
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Get  the  Answer  at  Cleveland 

By  Robert  A.  Grant,  President,  Public  Commercial  Schools  Depart¬ 
ment,  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 

[The  procrmm  of  the  National  Commaroial  Teachera'  Federation  waa  reoeired  too  late  to 
include  in  ihii  iieue.  It  will  appear  in  the  December  imue.  In  the  meantime  prepare  to  come  to 
Cleveland  December  27-31  for  the  beat  commercial  education  meetinc  ever  held. — Editor.) 


NO  MATTER  what  your  problems 
may  be  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  you  may  get  the 
desired  assistance  from  some  source 
at  the  meeting  of  The  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  in 
Cleveland,  December  28,  29,  30,  31. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  what 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  an 
up-to-date  commercial  department 
should  be,  don’t  fail  to  hear  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  J.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  Principal,  The  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Committee  on  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  instruction  in  Business 
Organization  should  be  a  part  of  the 
commercial  curriculum.  (See  Bulletin, 
1919,  No.  55,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.)  Dr.  J.  Anton  de  Haas, 
formerly  a  lecturer  in  Business  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Administration  in  Columbia 
University,  now  with  New  York 
University,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  this  important  subject.  Alexander 
H.  Sproul,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  State  Normal  School, 
Sialem,  Massachussetts,  also  will  spe^ric. 

CoSperative,  part-time  commercial 
training  is  in  operation  in  a  number 
of  cities.  S.  B.  Carkin,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  Rochester, 
New  York,  will  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  Irving  R.  (^arbutt.  Director  of 


Commercial  Education  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  High  Schools,  will  tell  how 
part-time  work  is  conducted  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

A  number  of  prominent  educators 
favor  the  adoption  of  an  all-year- 
round  school  plan.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  commercial  courses  on  an 
all-year  basis  is  commanding  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  ably  discussed  by 
W.  S.  Defferbaugh,  specialist  in 
School  Administration,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  Solomon  Weimer, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Rough,  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  will 
speak  on  “The  Promotion  of  Efficiency 
in  Commercial  Subjects  through  State 
Contests.”  Paul  S.  Lomax,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
New  York,  will  give  an  address  on 
“Some  Current  Tendencies  and  Prob- 
blems  in  Commercial  Education.” 

From  this  brief  outline,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  meeting  of  the  Public 
Commercial  Schools  Department 
should  be  one  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Federation, 
the  program  of  the  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Department;  the 
Business,  Shorthand,  and  Penman¬ 
ship  Roundtables;  the  banquets;  the 
exhibits,  and  the  good  fellowship 
that  prevails  on  every  hand — all 
combine  to  make  a  great  gathering 
which  commercial  educators  cannot 
afford  to  miss. 

Let’s  all  get  together  in  Cleveland! 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

About  Our  Fellow-Teachers 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Major  Clarence  E.  Heald,  organ¬ 
izer  and  first  commander  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post  No.  1  of  the  American 
Legion.  Major  Heald  was  the  nephew 
and  associate  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Heald,  who 
established  the  first  business  college 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1864,  and 
who,  at  the  present  time,  although 
past  eighty,  is  the  president  of  the 
famous  chain  of  Heald  Colleges  in 
California  and  other  states. 

AAA 

M  iss  Beulah  Selsam,  formerly  of  the 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 
High  School  is  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Austin  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago.  During  the  summer  Miss  Sel¬ 
sam  directed  the  work  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

AAA 

The  new  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Hotchkiss,  Colorado,  is  Mr.  J.  E. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  formerly  in 
commercial  work. 

AAA 

The  new  course  in  secretarial 
science  being  offered  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  been  organized  by  Professor 
Ralph  L.  Power,  of  Boston  University 
College  of  Business  Administration. 
He  will  supervise  the  work  for  the 
year.  Extension  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  Norfolk,  Newport  News, 
and  Richmond,  in  addition  to  the  resi¬ 
dent  work  at  the  College. 

AAA 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  R.  Emmett 
Taylor,  formerly  head  of  commercial 
work  in  McKinley  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  will  be  glad  to  learn 


of  his  appointment  to  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

Miss  Rose  Martin  has  been  elected 
to  direct  the  commercial  work  in  the 
High  School  at  East  Chicago,  Indiana, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

AAA 

Beacom  Business  College,  VV'il- 
mington,  Delaware,  has  appointed 
Mr.  D.  C.  Sapp,  of  Douglas,  Georgia, 
to  its  teaching  force. 

AAA 

Louise  Syp,  of  Greeley,  Colorado, 
is  one  of  the  new  commercial  teachers 
in  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School 
at  Monmouth. 

AAA 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  High  School 
has  engaged  Miss  Lelia  Lawrence, 
of  Minneapolis,  for  their  commercial 
department  this  year. 

AAA 

The  West  Division  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Lilliard  W. 
Culver.  Mr.  Culver  has  been  in 
charge  of  commercial  work  in  the  high 
school  at  Calumet,  Michigan,  for  some 
years.  *  a  * 

Miss  Ethel  F.  Lord  completed 
postgraduate  work  at  the  College 
of  Secretarial  Science  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  last  year,  and  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 

AAA 

The  Billings,  Montana,  High  School 
has^lost  Miss  Ethel  C.  Sawyer,  who 
has  been  handling  the  commercial 
work  there  for  some  years.  Miss 
Sawyer  is  with  the  Southeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers’  College,  Cape  Gi¬ 
rardeau,  Missouri,  this  year. 
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0  EDITORIAL  COMMEN^p 

On  Sundry  Topics 


The  Private  Business  School  s 
Opportunity 

E  ARE  frequently  asked:  “What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  future 
of  the  private  commercial  school?’’ 
Our  answer  invariably  is:  “Abso¬ 
lutely  assured  for  the  school  that 
has  the  vision  to  keep  a  little  ahead 
of  the  procession.’’ 

A  very  sketchy  analysis  of  the 
past  history  and  the  present  trend 
of  affairs  will  show  that  the  answer 
is  correct.  The  private  business 
school  was  the  first  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education.  It  was  funda¬ 
mentally  at  first  a  business  enterprise. 
Business  enterprises  do  not  spring 
up  and  live  because  of  an  ideal  of  an 
individual,  but  in  response  to  a  real 
need.  The  private  business  school 
was  created  in  response  to  a  service 
that  needed  to  be  rendered,  and  all 
it  had  to  do  was  to  provide  the  kind 
of  instruction  for  which  there  was 
already  a  need  and  its  success  was 
assured. 

The  same  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  kind  of  courses  to 
be  offered.  When  the  commercial 
school  first  came  into  existence  its 
curriculum  was  confined  to  a  very 
few  elementary  business  subjects. 
These  subjects  still  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  work  in  the  majority  of  such 
schools,  and  in  some  instances  the 
courses  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  first  offered.  The  public  school 
patterned  its  courses  after  the  plan 
of  the  private  schools.  There  are 
certain  fundamental  differences  in 
the  organization  of  a  public  school 


and  the  public  school  system  which 
make  it  impossible  to  respond  to 
the  changing  conditions  as  rapidly 
as  is  possible  in  the  private  school. 
Consequently  the  private  school  has 
all  the  advantage  in  seizing  the 
opportunities  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  and  of  making  the  most  out 
of  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  in 
the  public  commercial  school  is 
paralleling  that  in  the  private  school 
except  for  the  element  of  time.  What 
will  be  the  effect?  If  the  private 
school  does  not  forge  ahead,  it  will 
simply  go  out  of  existence  except 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  where 
there  will  always  be  need  for  the 
highly  specialized  instruction  that 
can  be  had  in  the  first-class  private 
school. 

Certain  developments  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  schools  emphasize 
the  fact  that  neither  the  private 
school  nor  the  public  school  is  re¬ 
sponding  as  rapidly  to  the  changing 
conditions  as  it  should.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  work  now  being  done  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  that  planned 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
by  the  courses  in  business  subjects 
offered  by  many  of  the  universities 
and  colleges.  The  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  is  reported,  turned  away 
more  than  1500  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  facilities  to  handle  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Business  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  demand 
for  business  subjects  in  the  universities 
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has  been  phenomenal.  Columbia 
University  has  established  a  graduate 
school  of  business;  so  has  Harvard, 
Chicago  University,  and  many  others. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  private 
business  schools  can  duplicate  the  work 
of  such  institutions  as  these,  but  the 
universities  and  such  schools  as  have 
been  mentioned  are  duplicating  to 
some  extent  the  work  of  the  private 
business  school.  The  important 
point  is  they  are  going  farther.  The 
private  school  naturally  must  realize 
its  limitations,  but  these  limitations 
are  not  as  restricted  as  is  commonly 
thought. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  private  business  school, 
take  the  subject  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration.  You  can 
hardly  think  of  a  subject  that  ought 
to  find  quicker  appreciation  of  its 
possibilities  in  the  private  school. 
These  schools  havfe  specialized  on 
training  students  for  positions  of  a 
more  or  less  clerical  nature,  but 
such  positions  all  have  wonderful 
possibilities  for  development  by  those 
who  have  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  business  organization.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  constantly  recruiting 
its  supply  of  executives  step  by  step 
from  the  ranks  of  its  employees  who 
have  been  business-trained  in  the 
business  school.  The  possibility  of 
promotion  of  such  employees  is 
increased  tremendously  by  training 
of  a  higher  type.  A  study  of  business 
organization  and  administration  will 
furnish  an  excellent  preparation,  ini¬ 
tially  at  least,  for  executive  work. 
It  gives  the  viewpoint  that  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
lie  all  around,  especially  after  entry 
into  business. 

A  course  in  business  organization 
and  administration  could  be  intro¬ 


duced  into  any  business  school, 
either  as  a  separate  unit  or  as  a  part 
of  the  shorthand  and  bookkeeping 
courses.  A  dozen  other  subjects 
could  be  mentioned  that,  given  as 
a  distinct  unit,  would  also  offer 
opportunities  for  the  business  schools. 
The  question  of  a  teacher  for  such 
courses  is  not  an  unsolvable  problem. 
In  every  city  of  any  size  teachers 
could  be  obtained  and  courses  could 
be  developed  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  business  school  to 
add  extensively  to  its  faculty. 

The  business  school  enjoys  a  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  Introduction  of 
new  courses,  for  it  is  not  bound  down 
by  tradition.  It  is  completely  foot¬ 
loose.  It  can  establish  intensive 
unit  courses  or  revise  its  curriculum 
at  will  because  of  flexibility.  These 
need  not  be  restricted  by  any  attempt 
at  trying  to  organize  them  into  a 
definite,  fixed  course. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  student 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  ordinary 
university  or  college  business  course 
is  that  it  requires  giving  up  every¬ 
thing  else  to  pursue  it.  Many  of 
them  are  so  extensive  as  to  make  the 
task  of  finishing  them  seem  insuper¬ 
able.  The  average  business  type  of 
student  is  not  so  much  interested  in 
getting  a  diploma  or  a  degree  as  he  is 
in  what  the  course  is  going  to  do  for 
him.  That  is  the  motive  for  taking  it. 

The  growth  of  the  private  business 
school  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  supplied  instruction  that  was 
wanted.  It  can  continue  to  do  it. 
It  need  not  break  away  from  the 
basic  courses  it  has  always  offered, 
but  it  can  add  tremendously  to  its 
prestige  and  to  its  value  in  the 
business  world  by  establishing  courses 
of  a  higher  type  that  meet  present- 
day  needs.  If  the  private  business 
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school  wants  to  maintain  its  place 
among  the  schools  giving  business 
training,  it  must  see  the  needs  of  the 
day  with  clear  eyes  and  establish 
courses  that  meet  them  squarely. 
Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  book¬ 
keeping  will  continue  to  furnish  the 
backbone  of  its  work,  but  it  has 
the  organization,  the  ability,  and  the 
enterprise  to  expand  along  lines 
that  will  give  it  a  still  higher  standing 
educationally  and  otherwise. 

«  ♦  + 

Junior  Commercial 
Occupations 

EACHERS  who  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  incidental  to  organ¬ 
izing  and  conducting  continuation 
school  classes,  will  find  interesting 
and  helpful  suggestions  in  Bulletin 
No.  54  of  Commercial  Education 
Seties  No.  4,  entitled  "Survey  of 
Junior  Commercial  Occupations,"  just 
issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  bulletin  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Chief,  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Service.  It  presents 
information  gathered  by  him  in  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  employment  open  to  the 
young  people,  with  some  most  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions  as  to  courses  of 
study  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
such  people.  A  copy  may  be  secured 
by  any  teacher  free  of  charge  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Nichols  in  care  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  200  New  Jersey  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Attention ! 

HERE  will  be  a  sp>ecial  order  blank 
accompanying  this  issue.  If  you 
have  already  placed  your  subscription 
to  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher, 
please  pass  it  on  to  some  friend. 


QCHOOL  NEWC 

From  Near  and  Far 

'^HE  latest  progressive  measure 
of  McLachlan  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
is  the  addition  this  fall  of  a  Normal 
Department  and  of  a  Department 
of  Business  Administration  and  Ac¬ 
countancy  of  regular  university  grade 
which  will  be  suited  not  only  to  the 
young  men  and  women  preparing 
for  business  but  also  to  business  men 
and  women  wishing  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  scientific  business  meth¬ 
ods  or  prepare  for  the  degree  of 
Certified  Public  Accountant.  Mr. 
Howell  has  been  planning  these  de¬ 
partments  for  nearly  two  years,  but 
has  been  waiting  to  find  just  the  right 
man  to  handle  the  work.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Denise,  A.  B. 
(Michigan  University),  who  has  sup¬ 
plemented  technical  training  with 
six  years  of  practical  experience  in 
large  corporations,  three  years  of 
normal  teaching  at  the  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Normal,  and  a  year  at 
the  Nichols  School,  of  Buffalo,  teach¬ 
ing  advanced  commercial  subjects, 
assures  the  success  of  the  new  de¬ 
partments. 

A  ^ 

Several  circulars  have  reached  us 
recently  from  the  National  Teachers’ 
Training  Association,  201  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  James  Brownlee  Frix 
&  Company  are  organizing  this  new 
society  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers 
and  the  school  children  of  the  country. 
The  objects  of  the  new  association 
are  "to  foster  the  establishment  of 
a  National  System  of  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Colleges  to  recruit  the  gaping 
ranks  of  instructors.  To  agitate  a 
living  wage  for  all  teachers.  To 
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standardize  the  school  term  into  a 
common  length  of  nine  months.  To 
arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  threatening  illiteracy  and  the 
importance  of  an  educated  citizenry. 
To  place  sf>eakers  pleading  for  better 
schools  and  better  teachers  on  every 
rostrum  in  the  country.”  And  the 
organizers  urge  all  teachers  to  join, 
to  help  keep  America  American. 

^  A  A 

Mr.  J.  R.  Faricy,  president  of  the 
Central  Business  College,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  has  purchased  the  New 
Era  Business  College,  of  Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

AAA 

A  new  school  is  opening  in  Tucson. 
Arizona,  this  fall — the  Southwestern 
School  of  Commerce — taking  over  the 
good  will  and  fixtures  of  Tucson 
Business  College  and  Tucson  Short¬ 
hand  School.  Mr.  James  H.  Neely 
is  president  of  the  new  school.  Quar¬ 
ters  have  been  secured  in  the  Ivan- 
covich  Building. 

AAA 

In  a  letter  about  her  new  work, 
Mrs.  Annie  S.  Greenwood  tells  in¬ 
terestingly  about  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  College  of  Minneapolis:  ‘Tt 
is  a  fine  large  school,  fitted  for  a  dual 
line  of  work,”  she  writes,  “that  of 
an  ordinary  business  college,  and 
that  of  Federal  Vocational  training 
for  ex-service  men.  One  large  build¬ 
ing  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  work,  having  machine 
shops,  drafting  and  electrical  de¬ 
partments,  well-equipped  for  such 
work.  The  other  building  is  devoted 
to  class  work.  We  have  at  present 
about  one  hundred  fifty  of  these 
ex-service  men.  1  understand  that 
they  expect  many  more  in  the  near 
future.  Besides  the  soldiers,  we 
shall  have  a  fine  attendance  of  other 
students — at  present  I  think  there 


are  about  140  of  the  regular  business 
college  students.  We  have  a  faculty 
of  twenty-two  besides  the  office  secre¬ 
taries,  the  Federal  Coordinator,  the 
Federal  Placement  man,  and  the 
field  deputy.  I  have  the  typewriting 
department,  the  employment  bureau, 
and  the  final  testing  of  students  from 
the  stenographic  department.  My 
beginning  class  in  typing  now  num¬ 
bers  71,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
many  in  the  various  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment.”  American  Business  College 
is  already  fulfilling  the  vision  of 
bigger  service. 

AAA 

A  recent  advertisement  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  shows  that  the 
Detroit  Commercial  College  has  also 
answered  the  call  for  better  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  directs  attention  of  parents 
who  desire  to  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  a  thorough  preparation 
for  business  to  the  one-year  business 
administration  course  and  the  one- 
year  secretarial  course  Mr.  Maclean’s 
school ‘is  now  emphasizing  out  of  the 
seven  its  students  have  to  select  from. 
Among  the  subjects  featured  in  the 
business  administration  course  are 
business  administration,  accountancy, 
auditing,  commercial  law  and  arith¬ 
metic,  English  and  correspondence, 
spelling  and  penmanship,  with  fre¬ 
quent  lectures  on  salesmanship,  ad¬ 
vertising,  business  ethics,  personality, 
the  elements  of  business  success, 
purchasing,  production,  banking,  trust 
companies,  insurance,  office  manage¬ 
ment,  the  wage  question,  marketing, 
foreign  trade,  and  like  topics. 

■f  ♦  ♦ 

This  first  number  of  your  magazine  is  certainly 
a  splendid  one  and  1  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  for  the  coming  numbers.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  "Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand"  by  William  Wheatcroft.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting. — Mrs.  NrUie  E. 
Bigger,  Spokane,  Washington. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  Ill 

By  William  Wheatcroft — The  0-Hook 

THEORY 

I.— RECAPITULATION 
joined  Circles: — 

(a)  Inside  Curves 

(b)  Outside  Angles 

(c)  Clockwise  to  Straight  Lines 

(d)  On  the  back  of  the  first  of  two  reverse  curves 

(e)  Outside  oblique  curves  and  straight  lines. 

IL— THE  O-HOOK 

(a)  The  0-hook  is  the  lower  half  of  the  elliptical  figure 

(b)  It  represents  the  three  vowels 

6,  aw,  o. 

(c)  The  O-hook  is  placed  on  its  side  before  N,  M,  R,  L,  except 
when  preceded  by  a  downward  character. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Grjij 

By  William  I’l 

The  W 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


(o)  ^ ^  ^  ^  ^  6 

W  P-  ^  J-  ^ 
w  y  c/  <=> —  — =>  1  1  J 


odd 

chop 

— •  frock 

awed 

f 

job  < 

d-e- - -  frog 

/ 

ode 

\ 

caw  ' 

fraud 

0 

/ 

show 

— V 

caught 

^ - float 

shore 


cot 


flowed 
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HEATCROFT 


Hook 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


opaq  uc 


plateau 


T 

T 


foray 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  Ill 

By  William  Wheatcroft — The  0-Hook 

OBSERVATIONS 

I.  The  correct  execution  of  joined  circles  is  a  most  important  matter, 
and  this  offers  an  appropriate  place  for  recapitulation.  Each  of  the  lines  (c) 
to  («)  should  be  written  several  times,  followed  by  a  short  test  as  below; — 

(1)  Mr.  Lane  will  give  the  letter  in  about  an  hour. 

(2)  I  have  lived  in  Java. 

(3)  Henry  French  can  give  the  name  in  the  packet. 

(4)  Each  palm  came  in  a  crate. 

Correct  from  blackboard  and  comment  on  general  errors. 

II.  Write  on  blackboard  the  words  odd,  awed,  ode,  and  get  a  student 
to  dissect  each  word  until  the  sounds  6,  aw,  6  are  secured.  Draw  on  blackboard 
a  slanting  ellipse  and  cut  it  in  two  by  a  line,  pointing  out  that  the  bottom  section 
is  the  sign  used  for  the  o-hook.  Note  the  o-hook  is  small,  narrow,  and  deep, 
and  should  have  the  slant  of  ch,  with  the  start  and  finish  of  the  hook  parallel 
with  the  line  of  writing.  Before  writing  words  give  plenty  of  practice  in  analyzing 
simple  examples; — hop,  haw,  hoe;  hot,  ought,  oat;  poll,  Paul,  pole;  cot,  caught, 
coat;  rot,  wrought,  wrote.  Drills  1  and  2,  p.  30,  give  practice  in  the  shape, 
size,  and  relativity  of  the  hook.  Drill  3  shows  that  the  o-hook  joins  naturally 
in  most  cases.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following: — 

(1)  After  k  and  g — no  stop;  motion  similar  to  writing  gr, 

(2)  After  downward  characters — no  angle. 

(3)  Between  /,  v,  p,  b,  and  k  or  g — writing  a  blend. 

Do  not  aim  at  making  examples  too  comprehensive. 

(c)  The  word  NuMeRaL  forms  a  good  mnemonic  for  remembering  this 
rule.  (Teachers  should  note  the  writing  of  the  o-hook  when  preceded  by  y, 
as  in  yawl,  yore.] 

WORDSlGNS  AND  PHRASES.  These  are  best  remembered  by  writing  them 
in  groups,  and  the  following  groups  will  form  an  excellent  drill: — 

put,  be,  but,  about;  been,  bound,  beyond,  body,  belief,  believe;  for, 
have;  every,  very;  shall,  ship,  change,  which,  judge;  after,  favor;  any, 
name;  go,  good,  give-n,  gave,  letter;  of,  all,  of  all,  of  which,  of  our;  in  the, 
in  which,  in  reply,  in  favor,  in  our  favor,  in  regard;  would  not,  will  not, 
cannot;  on  the,  on  which,  on  which  the,  on  our,  on  behalf;  company,  keep, 
friend-ly;  I,  I  have,  I  have  not,  I  shall,  I  shall  not,  I  shall  (have,  I  shall 
be,  I  shall  be  glad,  I  believe,  I  told;  am,^more,  most. 

WORDSIGN  Chart.  (See  “Supplementary  Exercises.’’)  Students  should 
make  a  chart  of  their  own,  building  it  up  as  the  signs  are  introduced.  The 
chart  to  be  used  each  lesson. 
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Training  for  Speed  in  Shorthand 


By  \\\  ] 

HE  suggestions  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  in  this  paper  are 
based  upon  my  own  limited  experience, 
and  I  appreciate  that  the  methods 
which  have  brought  me  more  or  less 
success  might  be  found  utterly  in¬ 
applicable  to  other  conditions  than 
those  under  which  I  have  worked. 
The  most  that  I  can  ex{>ect  from  the 
presentation  of  this  paper  is  that  its 
reading  w'ill  result  in  a  discussion 
that  will  bring  out  additional  and 
more  valuable  suggestions  based  upon 
the  wider  experience  of  other  teachers. 

By  way  of  preface,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  my  entire  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  a  high  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents’  De¬ 
partment,  and  that  consequently  the 
methods  pursued,  in  a  large  measure, 
have  been  such  as  in  my  mind  would 
best  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  I  have  worked  and  the 
requirements  demanded  by  the  Reg¬ 
ents’  Department.  Our  shorthand 
course  consists  of  the  regularly  pre¬ 
scribed  two-years’  work  and  the 
students  are  mainly  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors  taking  one  of  the  regular  four- 
year  high  school  courses.  The  aim 
of  the  first  year’s  instruction  is  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  the  system  and  have  him 
acquire  the  ability  to  write  shorthand 
at  a  speed  of  fifty  words  or  more  per 
minute  on  matter  of  average  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  work  of  the  second  year 
aims  to  increase  this  speed  to  100 
words  per  minute  on  matter  of  some¬ 
what  greater  difficulty,  such  as  general 
literature  outside  of  business  letters. 

Of  course  I  appreciate  that  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  idea  of  the 
professional  shorthand  teacher  that 


.  Curtis 

Coordinate  successful  work  in  dic- 
Dictation  tation  can  be  predicated 
and  Theory  only  upon  a  complete 
and  perfect  mastery 
of  the  principles — such  a  knowledge 
of  them  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  apply  them  with  unhesitating 
accuracy  to  any  word  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  man.  I  fear 
that  if  some  of  you  could  inspect  my 
classes  after  we  have  “finished”  the 
textbook,  you  would  condemn  the 
work  at  this  stage  as  being  cursory 
and  incomplete.  But,  recognizing  the 
student’s  thirst  for  the  more  practical 
phase  of  the  work,  I  do  not  weary 
him  with  tedious  reviews  and  weari¬ 
some  repetition.  I  believe  that  the 
work  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mastery  of  the  principles 
can  be  so  codrdinated  with  that  of 
dictation  as  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  this  necessary  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  almost  unconscious  and  without 
in  the  least  discouraging  the  student 
or  stifling  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
study  which  should  characterize  the 
work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

1  believe  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  shorthand 
Manual  teachers  put  too 

Dexterity  much  stress  up- 

Important  on  a  thorough 

in  “Mastering”  mastery  of  the 

Principles  principles  before 

the  textbook  is 
dropped — that  they  look  for  an  un¬ 
reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
preparatory  work,  and  by  the  tiresome 
and  useless  repetition  of  drills  and 
review  exercises  waste  much  valuable 
time  and  deaden  much  still  more 
valuable  enthusiasm.  The  teacher 
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should  appreciate  that  in  addition  to 
this  much-sought-after  “thorough 
mastery  of  the  principles”  there  is 
another  phase  of  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  shorthand  writer  that  is 
equally  indispensable,  and  that  is 
the  acquiring  of  the  manual  dexterity 
necessary  to  the  facile  imprinting  of 
the  proper  characters  on  the  page. 
These  two  phases  of  the  work  should 
be  made,  and,  I  find,  can  be  made, 
to  coordinate  so  perfectly  that  the 
hand  and  the  brain  will  progress 
together  with  perfect  parallelism  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  course,  that  is,  that  as 
the  training  makes  the  mind  keen  to 
frame  and  visualize  the  proper  out¬ 
lines,  so  at  the  same  time  does  it 
make  the  hand  and  the  muscles  alert 
to  execute  them  with  unerring  accur¬ 
acy.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  co¬ 
ordination  as  probably  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  teacher’s 
work  and  to  show  that  it  is  merely 
the  application  of  sound  pedagogical 
principles  to  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand. 

A  grievous  error  made  by  some 
shorthand  teachers  is 
Introduce  their  unreasonable  in- 
Dictation  sistence  in  the  early 
Early  stages  of  the  course, 

that  the  student  shall 
acquire  a  PERFECT  knowledge  of 
the  principles  before  he  is  allowed  to 
take  up  that  phase  of  the  work  that 
appeals  more  strongly  to  him,  because 
he  appreciates  its  practical  value — 
the  taking  of  dictation  and  “getting  it 
out”  on  the  machine.  It  may  be 
that  my  method  is  open  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  it  allows  the  student  to 
deceive  himself  with  a  false  idea  of 
progress.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I 
allow  him  to  thus  deceive  himself, 
but,  anyway,  I  hold  his  interest,  and 
interest  is  the  cardinal  principle  of 
pedagogy.  Interest  is  the  foundation 


of  attention,  and  variety  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  cultivating  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  all  stages  of  the  course  we  should 
carefully  avoid  any  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  that  tends  to  make  the  work 
wearisome,  dull  and  routine.  I  have 
heard  teachers  occasionally  boast  of 
how  many  hundreds  of  times  they  had 
compelled  their  classes  to  write  one 
outline  in  order  that  a  certain  prin¬ 
ciple  might  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
students’  minds;  and  whenever  I  have 
heard  such  unpedagogic  methods  being 
applied  to  commercial  instruction 
I  have  always  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  commercial  course  in  that 
school  was  not  popular  or  successful. 

I  believe  that  the  shorthand  work, 
when  properly  present- 
Keep  your  ed,  is  exceptionally 

Class  absorbing  and  inter- 

interested  est-creating,  and  any 

method  must  be  in¬ 
deed  unspeakably  reprehensible  that 
can  result  in  a  student’s  losing  interest 
in  this  line  of  study  and  in  his  ob¬ 
taining  the  impression  that  a  work¬ 
ing  mastery  of  shorthand  can  be 
acquired  only  by  stupid  repetition 
and  irksome  routine.  So  I  am  not 
an  advocate  and  never  have  been  a 
practitioneer  of  the  repetition 
method.**  I  find  that  the  student  is 
hungry  for  the  new.  He  craves  for  a 
change  of  diet;  and  whatever  disad¬ 
vantage  the  policy  of  satisfying  his 
constant  appetite  for  the  new  may 
have,  at  least  it  is  not  open  to  the 
serious  criticism  that  it  disheartens 
him  and  deadens  his  natural  love  for 
work.  It  does  not  cause  him  to  lose 
his  interest,  and  to  come  to  feel  that, 
after  all,  the  study  of  shorthand  is  as 

**It  will  app«wr  further  alone  in  the  article  that  the 
author  refer*  here  to  extreme  method*  in  repetition 
and  not  to  reaaonahle  drill  or  such  practice  a*  micht  lie 
needed  to  aecompliah  eome  definite  improvement  in 
the  faeility  with  which  a  aelection  can  be  written. 
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tedious  as  learning  the  Latin  conjuga¬ 
tions  and  declensions,  which  impedi¬ 
ment  to  mental  development  he  had 
hoped  to  escape  when  he  took  up  the 
commercial  course. 

And  so,  applying  this  same  funda¬ 
mental  pedagogical  principle  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  work,  that  of  ad¬ 
vanced  dictation,  with  which  this 
paper  has  more  particularly  to  deal, 

I  never  weary  my  classes  by  excessive 
repetitive  work,  I  ,never  dictate  a 
selection  after  the  class  manifests 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  They 
will  lose  interest  in  a  selection  after 
two  or  three  dictations  for  two  reasons: 
first,  they  will  feel  that  they  have 
come  to  master  the  outlines  that  the 
selection  requires;  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  have  absorbed  the 
thoughts  or  argument  of  the  selection, 
and  they  are  hungry  for  new  ideas  to 
assimilate.  After  a  certain  passage 
has  grown  stale,  with  what  eagerness 
the  class  will  devour  a  new'  dictation! 
Ilow'  they  long  to  tackle  the  problems 
that  the  new  words  present,  and  what 
interest  they  manifest  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  every  selection  given  for 
dictation  should  contain! 

S>o  the  main  argument  of  my  paper 
is  that  by  the  careful 
Avoid  Undue  avoidance  of  undue 
Repetition  repetition  the  interest 
should  be  cultivated 
and  retained,  and  that  the  serious 
error  of  a  considerable  number  of 
instructors  is  that  they  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  repetition  as  a 
pedagogical  principle,  and  too  little 
upon  interest. 

After  you  have  heard  an  address  at 
one  of  our  teachers’  conferences  once, 
do  you  want  to  hear  it  again?  After 
having  once  read  an  editorial  in  the 
morning  paper,  do  you  lay  it  aside 
for  evening  perusal?  Or  would  you 
want  your  pastor  to  preach  the  same 


sermon  next  Sunday  as  he  did  last? 
Ordinarily,  no.  Then  with  what 
justice  can  you  expect  a  youthful 
mind,  always  characterized  w'ith  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  new,  to  retain  inter¬ 
est  in  his  shorthand  work  when  your 
method  of  training  for  speed  is  to 
dictate  one  selection  so  many  times 
that  some  of  the  class  can  take  the 
notes  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time 
think  out  new  and  richly  deserved 
anathemas  to  hurl  at  the  teacher 
who  indulges  in  such  unpedagogic 
methods  of  training.  True  it  is, 
court  reporters  tell  us  that  almost 
endless  repetition  is  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  that  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  that  professional  reportorial 
work  requires.  But  w'e  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  school  teachers,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  mature  and  well-trained 
minds  who  by  the  use  of  reason  and 
strong  will-power  can  be  induced 
to  pursue  such  a  practice  because 
of  an  appreciation  of  its  advantages; 
but  rather  are  we  dealing  with  un¬ 
trained  minds  with  whom  interest 
has  to  be  artificially,  or,  perhaps 
better,  artfully,  maintained. 

Another  criticism  of  the  repetitive 
method  is  that  it  deprives  the  student 
of  the  pride  of  accomplishment  and 
thus  violates  another  cardinal  peda¬ 
gogical  principle.  It  requires  no  com¬ 
mendable  degree  of  skill  or  of  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
take  the  notes  of  a  selection  that  has 
been  repeatedly  dictated,  and  to 
read  it  back.  He  feels  that  it  is  "no 
trick,”  and  so  lacks  that  incentive 
for  attainment  that  is  the  great 
stimulus  of  activity.  As  Dexter  says 
in  his  "Psychology  in  the  School¬ 
room”:  "The  feeling  of  power  is 

especially  gratified  in  the  overcoming 
of  a  difficulty.  The  difficulty  comes 
as  a  check,  and  acts  as  a  strong 
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stimulus  to  the  activities.  Success  is  a 
revelation  to  the  child  of  increasing 
power,  and  a  feeling  of  elation  fol¬ 
lows.  After  a  time  the  feeling  of 
power  becomes  a  habit,  a  permanent 
feeling  of  self-confidence.” 

My  plan,  then,  is  to  give  no  more 
repetitive  work  than 
Vary  Your  the  student  will  ‘‘stand 
Program  for,”  and  when  his  in¬ 
terest  begins  to  lag  to 
introduce  some  new  and  interest¬ 
absorbing  phase  of  the  work. 
I  find  that  even  the  continual  day- 
after-day  dictation  of  new’  matter 
becomes  irksome,  and  the  student 
begins  to  feel  that  the  work  hence¬ 
forth  is  to  be  nothing  but  a  dull  and 
monotonous  routine.  At  such  times 
variety  should  be  introduced  into  the 
recitation  by  discussing  some  allied 
topics,  such  as  office  practice  and  office 
appliances.  Inform  the  student  of 
the  latest  mechanical  devices  for  office 
work.  Look  over  the  advertising 
pages  in  such  magazines  as  System 
and  Business.  Submit  to  the  class 
for  inspiection  letters  that  have  been 
received  recently  by  the  business  men 
of  the  city  and  comment  on  them, 
noting  their  merits  and  imperfections, 
thus  showing  them  the  sort  of  work 
that  is  demanded  of  practical  stenog¬ 
raphers. 

Another  excellent  variation  of  the 
class  work  is  to  dictate  two  or  three 
short  letters,  and  require  part  of  the 
class  to  immediately  transcribe  them 
on  the  machine,  and  then  have  the 
others  examine  the  transcriptions  and 
criticize  as  to  form,  accuracy,  neatness, 
etc.  Also  try  to  have  one  of  the 
stenographers  ‘‘down  town”  visit  the 
class  and  give  a  talk  on  the  subject, 
‘‘Things  That  I  Have  Learned  Since 
Leaving  School.”  It  often  happens 
that  such  a  talk  as  this  will  be  as 


advantageous  to  the  teacher  as  to  the 
class.  Have  some  of  the  city  stenog¬ 
raphers  come  to  the  school  and  give 
demonstrations  of  the  w’ork  that  they 
are  doing  in  their  offices. 

Concentration  drills  furnish  another 
very  profitable  change  in  recitation 
routine.  Dictate  a  short  selection 
containing  useful  information,  and 
then  ask  some  member  of  the  class 
to  rep>eat  the  substance  of  the  dicta¬ 
tion  without  consulting  his  notes. 
Impress  upon  the  student  the  import¬ 
ance  of  intense  mental  concentration 
as  a  factor  in  acquiring  efficiency  in 
shorthand  work,  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  success  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession. 

Instruct  the  class  in  the  little 
‘‘tricks  of  the  trade” 
Teach  the  that  are  a  part  of  the 
“Tricks  of  equipment  of  every  up- 
the  Trade”  to-date  and  efficient 
stenographer.  Give 
special  training  in  the  various  mechan¬ 
ical  phases  of  the  work,  such  as  expe¬ 
ditious  leaf-turning.  See  that  every 
student  is  provided  with  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  best  facilitates  rapid  and 
efficient  work,  such  as  several  well- 
sharpened  pencils,  a  notebook  of  good 
quality  of  paper  with  narrow  spaces 
between  the  lines  and  with  a  vertical 
line  midway  dow’n  the  page. 

By  all  means  impress  upon  the 
student  the  importance  of 
Sight-  inv’ariability  of  outline — 
Reading  of  learning  and  always  us¬ 
ing  the  standard  word 
forms  given  by  the  author.  I  believe 
that  an  excellent  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  is  by  sight-reading.  All 
my  students  are  required,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  regular  equipment  for 
the  course,  to  take  the  shorthand 
magazine  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
the  system,  and  we  read  in  class  the 
shorthand  plates,  including  those 
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intended  as  textbook  lesson  reviews. 
These  exercises  I  am  convinced  are 
productive  of  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  proficiency  that  students 
will  attain  in  this  feature  of  the  w’ork, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  practice,  is  some¬ 
times  astonishing.  The  value  of  such 
exercises  is  patent  to  any  teacher — 
it  serves  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  the  standardized  outlines, 
and  it  cultivates  mental  alertness  and 
self-confidence,  and  conduces  to  speed 
and  accuracy  of  transcription. 

I  also  believe  that  a  great  many 
teachers  lay  too  great 
Phrasing  stress  upon  phrasing.  The 
value  of  this  factor  of  the 
art  is  much  overestimated.  I  in¬ 
sist  that  the  class  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  the  most 
frequently  recurring  and  most  easily 
executed  phrases,  perhaps  a  list  of 
tw’o  or  three  hundred.  These  we 
learn  as  thoroughly  as  we  learn  the 
wordsigns,  so  that  they  are  invariably 
and  unhesitatingly  written.  I  teach 
these  phrases  rather  from  practical 
application  than  from  any 
rules”  or  abstract  precepts.  In  fact, 
all  through  the  shorthand  course,  I 
accent  the  importance  of  WRITING 
rather  than  of  RULES.  As  David 
Wolfe  Brown  says  in  his  invaluable 
little  book,  “The  Factors  of  Short¬ 
hand  Speed,”  “The  time  which  an 
immature  writer  will  save  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  properly-formed  phrase 
is  vastly  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  time  lost  in  making,  with  hesi¬ 
tating,  painful  effort,  awkward,  clumsy 
and  illegible  junctions,  or  in  pondering 
upon  junctions  which,  after  time  has 
been  lost  in  deliberating,  strike  the 
mind  of  even  the  beginner  as  inad¬ 
missible  or  impossible.”  And,  by 
the  way,  I  must  say  right  here  that 
I  do  not  think  that  any  better  advice 
could  be  gfiven  any  shorthand  teacher 


than  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
excellent  book  above  mentioned. 

But  to  return  to  that  bugaboo  of 
so  many  teachers,  the 
Clinching  “Principles.”  You  will 
the  naturally  ask,  how  do  I 

Principles  have  the  students  acquire 
and  retain  that  mastery 
of  the  principles  so  necessary  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  visualization  and  unhesi¬ 
tating  execution?  How  do  I  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  hasty  and  rather 
cursory  manner  in  which  we  cover 
the  textbook?  I  give  the  students 
simple  dictation  exercises  from  the 
very  first,  in  order  to  hold  his  interest 
by  showing  him  that  all  the  time  he  is 
making  progress  toward  the  practical 
end  of  the  work.  After  the  textbook 
is  finished,  we  take  up  a  book  of 
dictation  exercises,  some  of  which  are 
especially  designed  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  principles. 
Throughout  the  entire  dictation  course 
we  are  every  day  reviewing  the  fun¬ 
damentals.  When  dictating  I  make 
sure  that  the  student  is  made  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  principles  embodied 
in  every  outline,  and  when  a  word 
comes  up  that  requires  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  seldom-applied  and  there¬ 
fore  probably  forgotten  rule,  we  stop 
to  make  a  special  observation  of  the 
word  and  of  the  principle  involved, 
and  write  the  outlines  for  several 
other  words  in  the  same  group.  For 
instance,  in  the  system  that  I  use, 
w'e  have  a  special  prefix  sign  •  for 
“hydra,”  and  when  the  word  “hy¬ 
draulic”  comes  in  the  dictation  I 
w’ould  ask  the  class  the  prefix  sign 
to  be  used,  and  we  would  stop  to 
w'rite  “hydrogen,”  “hydrangea,”  etc. 
In  this  way,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
system  are  reviewed  each  day, 'without 
loss  of  time  and  of  interest  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  a  progressive  re¬ 
view  of  the  textbook,  and  in  a  way  that 
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demonstrates  to  the  student  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  shortening  ex¬ 
pedients  suggested  by  the  text. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  matter  used 
for  dictation  purposes. 
Dictation  There  are  a  few  excellent 
Material  dictation  books  put  out 
and  by  the  publishers,  but 

Methods  even  in  the  best  of  them 
there  is  some  matter  that 
is  cheap,  inane  and  positively  detri¬ 
mental.  All  matter  dictated  and 
prepared  for  dictation  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  punctuated,  of  high  literary 
merit,  and  contain  information  of 
practical  or  cultural  value  to  the 
student.  I  never  assign  for  prepara¬ 
tion  a  selection  unless  it  has  some 
other  merit  than  merely  containing 
a  certain  number  of  words.  I  abhor 
the  dull,  crass  and  stereotyped  jargon 
of  the  conventional  business  letter. 

I  select  for  drill  letters  that  show 
originality — letters,  that  have  snap, 
force,  and  literary  merit.  Eliminate 
all  matter  that  savors  of  staleness 
and  stupid  repetition.  Select  letters 
that  are  snappy,  and  the  student  will 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  matter  dictated, 
and  will  work  with  more  “ginger” 
and  “punch.” 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  dictation 
work  the  course  can  be  very  advan¬ 
tageously  correlated  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  commercial  law.  The 
common  legal  forms,  such  as  deeds, 
mortgages,  leases,  wills,  etc.,  should 
be  used  for  dictation  purposes  and 
transcribed  on  the  machine.  The 
teacher  will  also  find  in  any  good 
commercial  law  text  much  excellent 
material  for  dictation  purposes. 

A  considerable  part  of  every  recita¬ 
tion  should  be  devoted  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  unprepared  matter.  The 
student  should  have  the  time,  and 
should  be  required,  to  transcribe  new 


matter  at  the  machine,  at  least  40 
minutes  each  day. 

When  the  students  are  taking 
dictation,  watch  their  notes  and 
relentlessly  criticize  until  the  students 
are  made  to  appreciate  that  sprawly, 
careless  and  inaccurate  outlines  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Try  to  have  the 
program  arranged  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  dictation  class  recites  the 
first  period  in  the  forenoon,  while 
the  head  is  clear  and  the  mind  un¬ 
wearied  and  alert.  Be  sure  every 
day  to  dictate  a  few  of  the  selections 
at  a  speed  that  w’ill  cause  the  class 
to  work  under  high  stress — even  faster 
than  you  know  they  can  take — in 
order  that  the  ability  to  carry  ten 
or  tw'elve  words  behind  the  dictator 
may  be  cultivated,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  emergencies 
and  for  faster  work  in  the  future. 

Study  efficiency,  and  apply  time¬ 
saving  and  energy-saving  expedients 
to  every  phase  of  the  work.  The 
teacher  of  shorthand  should  be  a 
thorough  student  of  psychologfy,  for 
this  science,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
good  pedagogy,  has  even  greater 
application  to  the  shorthand  work 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  high 
school  study. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  should  the 
teacher  appreciate. 
Appreciate  and  have  the  stu- 

Importance  of  dents appreciate,the 
the  Course  true  value  and  im¬ 

portance  of  this 
part  of  the  high  school  work.  How¬ 
ever  unsatisfactory  in  some  cases  may 
be  your  efforts  to  train  for  speed, 
remember  that  no  student  is  making 
a  failure  of  the  work,  for  even  the 
poorest  are  deriving  a  benefit  from 
the  course  that  will  be  of  incomparable 
value  to  them,  and  that  the  time  they 
are  devoting  to  shorthand  is  probably 
on  the  whole  the  most  profitably 
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invested  of  any  that  they  spend  in  all 
their  school  work. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole 
high  school  curricu- 
Educational  lum  so  grossly  under¬ 
value  of  estimated  with  re- 

Stenographic  gard  to  its  cultural 

Training  and  disciplinary  val¬ 

ue  as  is  shorthand. 
With  proper  methods  of  instruction, 
and  when  given  fair  consideration 
by  those  who  arrange  our  high  school 
courses  of  study,  shorthand  can  be 
made  of  immeasurably  practical  and 
cultural  value.  There  are  so  many 

school  authorities  who  are  still  so 
narrow  and  archaic  in  their  estimates 
of  educational  values  as  to  treat  this 
claim  with  skepticism,  that  at  the 
risk  of  making  an  inexcusable  digres¬ 
sion  from  the  topic  assigned  me,  and 
as  a  conclusion  to  this  paper,  I  wish 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  recapitu¬ 
lating  here  a  few  of  the  salient  ad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  stenography. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the 
logical  action  of  the  mind  is  kept  in 
view.  Enthusiastic  stenographers 
often  declare  that  as  a  mental  train¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  stenography  is 
of  higher  value  than  the  study  of 
Euclid.  The  learning  of  stenography 
necessitates  close  observation,  care¬ 
ful  analysis,  discriminative  selection, 
and  instantaneous  synthesis — quali¬ 
ties  which  are  essential  in  any  sphere. 
The  average  pupil  whose  mind  is  being 
gradually  brought  under  a  pedagogical 
system,  and  whose  intelligence  is 
developing  from  day  to  day,  finds 
no  essential  difficulty  in  stenography. 
The  mental  operations  involved  in  its 
acquirement  are  the  same  as  those 
involved  in  other  studies,  but  they  are 
intensified  and  concentrated  in  certain 
directions.  The  attention  is  trained 
to  note  minute  differences  of  details 


such  as  subtle  distinctions  of  length 
and  form,  of  sound  and  of  analogy, 
and  he  has  also  to  train  his  hand  to 
unhesitatingly  execute  these  distinc¬ 
tions.  He  learns  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  sooner  or  later  he  comes  to 
show  literary  qualities  that  were  dor¬ 
mant  and  unsuspected.  In  the  dic¬ 
tation  practice  he  assimilates  almost 
unconsciously  much  useful  knowledge, 
for  no  student  can  have  pure  English 
and  lofty  thoughts  poured  through 
him  day  after  day  and  not  be  made, 
in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
stupid  indifference,  better  and  wiser 
thereby.  Even  to  those  w'ho  are 
most  thoughtless  and  automatic  in 
their  work  some  little  part  of  the 
matter  dictated  will  cling  and  abide. 

So  let  us  above  all  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  discourage  even  the  most 
unpromising,  for,  as  Carlyle  has  said, 
"That  one  soul  should  die  in  ignorance 
who  had  the  capacity  for  knowledge 
is  indeed  a  tragedy.” 

♦  4> 

They  All  Say  Sol 

Scranton- Lackawanna  Business  College, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  September  11,  1920. 
Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 
If  the  contents  of  this  number  constitute  a  fair 
sample  of  what  they  may  expect  in  the  future, 
this  magazine  deserves  the  ardent  support  of 
all  commercial  teachers. 

The  discussions  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  I  am  certain  will  serve  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  every  instructor  who  reads  them. 
The  magazine  seems  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  as 
it  separates  the  needs  of  the  teacher  from  those 
of  the  pupil.  I  was  especially  interested  in  Mr. 
VVheatcroft's  presentation  of  the  first  lesson. 

I  inclose  my  subscription  and  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  future  numbers  of  the  magazine  with 
many  pleasant  anticipations. 

Wishing  you  the  same  measure  of  success  in 
your  new  venture  that  has  always  rewarded 
your  efforts  in  the  past.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Ira  R.  Doty 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  0 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


Diseases  of  Watches 

To  most  people  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  watch  are  a  deep  mystery. 
The  many  parts  of  a  timepiece  appar¬ 
ently  enter  into  a  conspiracy**  to  the 
end  that  the  owner  may  miss  trains, 
ferries,  and  business  appointments. 

When  a  fairly  good  watch  leaves 
the  hands  of  a  reputable  watchmaker*® 
it  is  always  in  first-class  condition, 
and  if  it  does  not  behave  itself  after¬ 
ward  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the. 
man  or  woman**  who  owns  it. 

One  very  common  cause  of  the 
watch  gaining  or  losing  is  the  dispo¬ 
sition  made  of  it  at  night.  If  you 
wear  a*®®  watch  next  to  your  body 
during  the  day  and  place  it  on  a  cold 
surface,  as  a  marble  mantlepiece, 
at  night  or  anywhere  in  a“*  cold  room, 
the  watch  is  sure  either  to  gain  or 
lose.  Cold  causes  contraction  of  the 
metals  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
watch,  and**®  the  watch  consequently 
gains. 

When  the  heat  of  the  body  causes 
the  parts  to  expand  the  pivots  and 
bearings  will  tighten  up  and  the 
watch***  will  lose  time.  Thus  your 
watch  is  slow  when  you  retire  and 
fast  when  you  get  up.  It  will  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  in*®® 
which  it  is  running.  An  expensive 
watch  which  has  a  compensating 
balance  is,  of  course,  not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  Some  met¬ 
als  expand  in***  cold  and  others  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  compensating  balance 
is  made  of  both  kinds  of  metals,  so 
that  the  contraction  of  one  may  bal¬ 
ance  the  expansion**®  of  the  other. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  dynamo  will  magnetize 
the  steel  parts  of  a  watch  and  ruin 
it  for  the  time***  being.  A  watch  may 
be  affected  by  electricity  without 


the  owner  having  been  near  a  dynamo. 
The  amount  of  electricity  in  some 
people  is  so*®®  great  that  it  affects 
the  steel  parts  of  a  watch.  Watches 
slightly  magnetized  are  often  brought 
to  the  watchmaker,  who  demagnet¬ 
izes  them.  When  delivered  to***  the 
owners  they  are  cautioned  to  keep 
away  from  dynamos.  But  when  a 
man  has  the  same  trouble  continually 
it  is  proof  that  the  electricity**®  in 
his  body  has  affected  his  watch. 

.An  observant  watchmaker  said 
that  dark  people  are  more  likely  to 
affect  their  watches  in  this  way 
than***  light  people,  and  women  more 
so  than  men.  The  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  human  body  is,  of 
course,  very  slight,  but  a  very  small*®® 
amount  is  required  to  magnetize 
the  delicate  steel  parts  of  a  watch. 
Persons  of  high  electric  organizations 
should  wear  a  watch  with  a  steel 
case***  if  they  wish  to  retain  an  ac¬ 
curate  timepiece. 

A  watch  should  never  be  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  at  night,  but  should  always 
be  hung  upon  a  nail.**®  Change  of 
position  will  not  affect  a  mechanically 
perfect  watch,  but  such  a  watch  is 
yet  to  be  made.  Should  the  pivot 
of  the  balance***  wheel  be  in  the  least 
worn  the  change  In  position  will  make 
the  watch  gain  or  lose.  The  jewel  on 
the  under  side  of  the  *®®  balance  wheel 
is  known  as  the  cap  jewel,  and  the 
pivot  does  not  go  through  it.  Unless 
the  pivot  fits  right  up  against  this 
cap***  jewel  a  change  in  position  will 
make  the  watch  lose.  Therefore  al¬ 
ways  keep  your  watch  in  the  same 
position  night  and  day. 

It  is  well**®  known  that  a  watch  will 
stop  for  some  unexplained  reason  and 
go  on  again  all  right  if  given  a  slight 
jolt.  The  same  trouble  may***  not 
occur  again  for  years.  This  is  an 
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accident  to  which  all  watches  are 
liable  when  worn  on  the  person.  It 
is  due  to  the®®®  delicate  hairspring 
catching  in  the  hairspring  stud  or  in 
the  regulating  pins.  The  cause  is 
generally  a  sudden  jump  or  quick 
movement,  such  as  boarding**®  a  car. 
A  jolt  is  given  to  the  balance  wheel 
and  hairspring,  and  this  renders  the 
catching  possible.  The  jolt  must 
come  at  a  particular*®®  fraction  of  a 
second  during  the  revolution  of  the 
balance  wheel,  otherwise  the  spring 
would  not  catch. 

A  watch  should  be  oiled  every 
eighteen  months,**®  because  no  oil 
can  be  made  which  will  not  dry  up 
in  that  time.  A  watch  will  sometimes 
run  a  number  of  years  without  oil¬ 
ing,*®®  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  a 
watch  in  which  the  oil  is  dried  up  is 
much  greater  than  when  it  is  regularly 
and  properly**®  oiled.  Never  at¬ 
tempt  to  oil  your  watch.  Let  a 
watchmaker  attend  to  it. 

In  examining  a  watch  brought  in 
to  be  repaired,  the  watchmakers 
nearly*®®  all  follow  the  same  course. 
First  they  examine  the  hands  to  see 
if  they  are  caught,  then  they  take  out 
the  balance  wheel,  look  at**®  the 
pivots  and  the  ruby  pin.  Next  they 
let  down  the  mainspring  and  examine 
the  wheels.  The  last  part  they  ex¬ 
amine  is  the  escapement,  which*®® 
is  almost  always  in  good  order. 

1  Sometimes  a  watchmaker  will  puzzle 
I  for  days  over  an  irregular  watch. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  faults 
to  find**®  is  a  little  burr  on  the  tooth 
of  a  wheel.  This  rarely  happens, 
but  when  it  does  it  causes  a  good  deal 
of  trouble. 

Women*®®  and  watches  do  not 
agree.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
sold  there  are  twice  as  many  watches 
repaired  for  women  as  for  men. 
Women  rarely**®  wind  up  a  watch 
regularly.  A  watch  should  always 
be  wound  every  morning,  so  that 
the  spring  shall  be  at  its  strongest 
tension  during  the*®®  day,  when  the 


watch  will  be  jolted  more  or  less. 
At  night  the  weak  spring  has  nothing 
to  disturb  it.  (920) 

Lesson  XIII 

WORDS 

.'Mmighty,  ulceration,  cognition, 
compassion,  conferee,  canter,  coun¬ 
selor,  competitiv'e,  comedian,  comet, 
embalm,  enshrine,  enigma,  unem- 
unearned,  exonerate,  ox- 
fortitude,  foreword,  subsoil, 
immoderate,  incantation,  inconse¬ 
quent,  unimpeded.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

It  was  unnecessary  for  the  caiuli- 
date  to  try  to  av’oid  the  ultimatum. 
His  subject  was  the  “Immortality 
of  the  Soul.”  The  biannual  meeting 
of  the*®  auxiliary  created  undue 
commotion.  The  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  state  committee  con¬ 
vinced  the  council  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  workers.  We  recommend  an 
exhibit  of®®  furniture  at  the  fall 
opening.  Me  was  excommunicated 
from  the  church.  The  island  is  still 
inhabited  by  the  uncouth  native.  (70) 

Lesson  XIV 

WORDS 

Contrite,  counterpoint,  deterrent, 
distrustful,  exclaim  (extreme),  extreme¬ 
ly,  intrinsic,  exterminate,  intertwine, 
electrode,  interrogate,  intruder,  in¬ 
strumental,  letterhead,  ostracize, 
literalize,  materialism,  mattress, 
meterage,  nitrous,  nutritive,  patri¬ 
arch,  petrifaction,  ultraviolet.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

The  reconstruction  w'ork  was  quick¬ 
ly  and  intelligently  begun  by  the 
nation’s  compatriots.  The  eccentric 
patrician  interviewed  the  politicians 
during  the  international  convention. 
The  introduction  of*®  an  indestructible 
electrical  contrivance  of  that  nature 
will  be  of  economic  value.  Intelligent 
and  intellectual  people  accentuated 
the  necessity  for  concentration  in 


ployed, 
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the  interpretation  of^®  gooci  literature 
as  a  means  of  instructive  and  con¬ 
structive  learning.  (70) 

Lesson  XV 

WORDS 

Aggress,  antecedent,  declension, 
hydrant,  magnetic,  antitoxin,  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  multiplex,  overshadow,  re¬ 
clusion,  shorten,  selfsame,  paraffin, 
poster,  circumnavigator,  supersede, 
supremacy,  transmit,  transform,  sus¬ 
ceptive,  underwent,  underline,  self- 
righteous,  shortcake,  suspenders.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

The  su^K-rvisor  advocated  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country  roads,  but  the 
taxpayers  declined  to  support  his  plan 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Public 
antipathy  antagonized®*  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  as  shown  by  the  aggressive 
attitude  with  which  he  undertook 
to  suppress  the  upheaval  in  the 
workmen’s  ranks.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  his  complete*®  reforma¬ 
tion  was  surprising.  It  is  self-evident 
that  with  the  superabundance  of 
gold  now  in  the  country  its  value 
must  necessarily  be  proportionately 
less.  (73) 

Lesson  XVI 

WORDS 

Uncharitable,  trunkful,  crumple, 
conscription,  inflection,  enforcement, 
needlessly,  friendliness,  composition, 
joyful,  senseless,  transient,  dreadful, 
thyself,  transposition,  amputation, 
Wordsworth,  repose,  pleasurable, 
assurance,  respire,  trustworthy,  re¬ 
deemable,  equipment,  alterable.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

It  is  useless  to  aspire  to  a  position 
where  the  requirements  are  limited 
only  to  that  of  professional  training. 
You  should  check  your  examples 
to**  see  if  your  computations  are 
correct.  His  wonderful  description 
of  the  exposition  was  incomparable. 
Thoughtless  comment  to  the  detri¬ 


ment  of  your  fellownien  is  irreparable 
and*®  therefore  unforgivable  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  It  is  madness  to  expect 
a  worthy  outcome  of  such  a  con¬ 
quest.  (69) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills 

Lesson  I 

Kate,  laddy,  .Annie,  grin,  tread, 
leg,  cracker,  lily,  tackle,  array,  amid, 
Mae,  daddy,  keel,  lacquer,  trail, 
needle,  limit.  (18) 

The  deacon  came  in  the  arena  in 
a  hack.  Mary  will  heat  the  meat 
in  the  kettle.  I  will  not  go  in  our 
mill  in**  the  dark.  The  gray  eagle 
ate  the  tame  rat.  The  tale  will  make 
Clara  dreary.  (40) 

Lesson  II 

Flashy,  cafe,  freshet,  veil,  ditch, 
sheet,  lapel,  cramp,  balmy,  bench, 
cherry,  flail,  breach,  jiffy,  vamp, 
chagrin,  pretty,  crabby,  frill,  mash, 
bay,  nap.  (22) 

If  the  rain  wdll  not  abate  in  an  hour, 

I  shall  not  go.  Deacon  Bennett  will 
preach  in  the  parish  every  day,  I 
believe.  Mr.**  Parrish  will  take  a 
trip  in  the  ship  in  May.  The  brav’e 
Mr.  Tibbetts  will  make  a  dash  in  the 
fray.  (46) 

Lesson  III 

Pauline,  pollen,  jollied,  bony,  fop¬ 
pish,  hawk,  Dora,  Malone,  Maul, 
Tory,  shown,  ignore,  float,  blotch, 
drawl,  trophy,  hotel,  harrow',  volley. 

(19) 

I  cannot  judge  the  fellow  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  The  rogue  told 
me  he  would  not  atone  for  the  folly. 
John  will  be  the**  beau  for  Mary  at 
the  ball.  The  do^  caught  the  bone  in 
the  leap  he  made  in  the  air  for  it.  (46) 

Lesson  IV 

Nugget,  blood,  cuddle,  whale, 
wedge,  quake,  cult,  wane,  juggle, 
loophole,  bud,  awoke,  yogel,  wigwam. 
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yelp,  coupe,  chubby,  witty,  tramway, 
5;ateway.  (20) 

A  willow  tree  grew  on  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon.  You  are  not  fully 
awake  to  the  great  good  in  the  book. 
If  you  have**  not  looked  up  the  wool 
market,  you  should  do  it  before  you 
go  away.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I 
shall  have  the  paper  ready*®  for  you 
in  a  week.  (55) 

Business  Letters 

H.\ndling  a  Complaint  ok  Dam¬ 
aged  Goods 

Mr.  T.  H.  Duff, 

Allen,  South  Dakota. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  you 
have  experienced  so  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  disappointment  with 
your**  order  for  the  table  No.  57E, 
but  I  am  mighty  glad  you  called  this 
fact  to  my  attention,  as  I  certainly*® 
appreciate  constructive  criticism. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  have  been  unfortunate  with 
your  particular  order  and  I  have 
concluded  from  what^*  you  say  that 
the  damage  has  occurred  in  transit. 
Were  I  in  your  position,  I  should 
no  doubt  feel  just  as  provoked  as 
you  do.*®® 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  am  going  to  have  another  table 
shipped  and  have  given  instructions 
to  have  it  carefully  inspected  before*** 
being  delivered  to  the  transportation 
company  for  shipment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
send  you  a  table  that  would  please 
you  the  same**®  as  we  have  pleased 
plenty  of  other  customers. 

Very  truly  yours,  (161) 

Mr.  T.  H.  Duff, 

Allen,  South  Dakota. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  to  supplement  my  letter 
of  May  25  and  to  inform  you  that 
a**  new  table  is  being  entered  to-day, 
shipment  to  go  forward  by  freight, 
all  charges  prepaid  under  invoice 
number  L709()9. 


In*®  addition  to  the  sum  of  $23.95, 
the  purchase  price  of  the  table,  we 
are  allowing  you  a  credit  of**  75c 
toward  freight  charges  and  $1.50 
for  hauling.  This  gives  a  total  credit 
of  $26.20.  The  balance*®®  in  your 
favor  will  be  refunded  after  shipment 
goes  forward. 

1  can  readily  appreciate  that  you 
have  very  good  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
and  were***  I  in  your  position  I  doubt 
very  much  if  I  should  be  as  patient 
as  you  have  been. 

Yours  truly,  (145) 

Storm 

Few  people  comparatively  have 
ever  seen  the  effect  on  the  sea 
of  a  powerful  gale  continued  with¬ 
out  intermission  for  three  or  four 
days  and  nights;**  and  to  those  who 
have  not,  I  believe  it  must  be 
unimaginable,  not  from  the  mere 
force  or  size  of  the  surge,  but  from 
the*®  complete  annihilation  of  the 
limit  between  sea  and  air. 

The  water,  from  its  prolonged  agi¬ 
tation,  is  beaten  not  into  mere  creamy 
foam,  but  into  masses**  of  accumulat¬ 
ed  yeast  which  hang  in  ropes  and 
wreaths  from  wave  to  wave  and, 
where  one  curls  over  to  break,  from  a 
festoon  like  a*®®  drapery  from  its  edge. 
These  are  taken  up  by  the  wind,  not 
in  dissipating  dust,  but  bodily  in 
writhing,  hanging,  coiling  masses 
which  make  the***  air  white  and  thick 
as  snow — only  the  flakes  are  a  foot 
or  two  long  each.  The  surges  them- 
selv'es  are  full  of  foam  in  their**®  very 
bodies  underneath,  making  them  white 
all  through  as  the  water  is  under  a 
great  cataract.  And  their  masses, 
being  thus  half  water  and  half***  air, 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind  when- 
ev'er  they  rise  and  carried  away  in 
roaring  smoke  which  chokes  and 
strangles  like  actual  water. 

Add*®®  to  this  that  when  the  air  has 
been  exhausted  of  its  moisture  by 
long  rain,  the  spray  of  the  sea  is 
caught  up  by  it***  as  described  above 
and  covers  its  surface  not  merely 
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with  the  smoke  of  finely  divided 
water,  but  with  boiling  mist.  Im¬ 
agine  also  the  low  rain**®  clouds 
brought  down  to  the  very  lev'el  of 
the  sea,  as  I  have  often  seen  them, 
whirling  and  Hying  in  rags  and  frag¬ 
ments  from  wave*^*  to  wave.  And 
finally  conceive  the  surges  them- 
selv’es  in  their  utmost  pitch  of  power, 
velocity,  vast  ness  and  madness,  lift¬ 
ing  themselves  in  precipices  and  peaks, 
furrowed*®®  with  their  whirl  of  ascent, 
through  all  this  chaos;  and  you  will 
understand  that  there  is  indeed  no 
distinction  left  between  the  sea  and 
the***  air,  that  no  object  nor  horizon 
nor  any  landmark  or  natural  evidence 
of  position  is  left,  that  the  heaven  is 
all  spray  and  the  ocean**®  all  cloud, 
and  that  you  can  see  no  farther  in 
any  direction  than  you  could  see 
through  a  cataract.  (369) — John  Rus~ 
kin. 

All  on  Account  of  Miss  Mooney 

(Continued  from  the  October  number) 

Miss  Mooney  had  flushed  up  at 
the  light  ridicule  in  his  tone,  but  she 
held  to  her  guns.  "That  isn’t  very 
good  business*®**  policy  in  my  estima¬ 
tion.  If  I  were  the  president  of  a 
big  company,  I  would  not  only 
scrutinize  results,  but  the  manner  of 
getting  them;*®*®  and  if  I  paid  a  de¬ 
partment  head  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  I  should  expect  him  to  do 
it  and  not  shift  part  of*®**  it  off  on  a 
poorly-paid  assistant.  To  do  his 
work  successfully  he  should  be  able 
to  dictate. a  good  letter,  and  that  is 
one*'®®  thing  that  should  be  exacted 
of  him.”  She  looked  gravely  up  at 
her  chief,  who  looked  as  gravely  back 
at  her.  "You  know',”  she  added,*'** 
a  remote  smile  touching  her  lips, 
"you  can  verify  wliat  I  have  said 
about  their  correspondence  in  the 
same  way — ” 

"Just  so,”  Mr.  Josselin  broke*'*® 
in  hastily.  "Well,  I'll  look  into  it, 
Miss  Mooney.  I’d  speak  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  except  that  I  don’t  want 


to  get  the  boys  in  bad*'**  and  he’s 
such  a  stickler  himself — ” 

Something  in  his  stenographer’s 
expression  made  him  pause.  "You 
don’t  mean  to  say,”  he  exclaimed 
excitedly  for  him,  "that**®®  the  presi¬ 
dent — ”  Miss  Mooney  made  a  sig¬ 
nificant  jesture.  "The  worst  of  all,” 
she  said,  w’ith  a  mischievous  smile. 

Mr.  Josselin  registered  blank  as¬ 
tonishment.  "What  do****  you  know 
about  that?”  he  murmured,  as  he 
disappeared  into  his  office.  A  moment 
later  he  stuck  his  head  through  the 
door.  "It’s  all  right***®  about  your 
raise.  Miss  Mooney,  but,  you  know, 
I  can’t  promise  anything  about  the 
rest  of  the  ‘private  secretaries’!”  and 
he  laughed  a  little  at****  her  confusion. 

"By  Joe!”  he  said  to  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  room,  “I’d  just 
like  to  catch  Old  Harry” — the  com¬ 
pany’s  pet**®®  name  for  the  president, 
w'ho  remained  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  cognomen — "in  a  whopping 
big  grammatical  error.  I  don’t  know 
anything  that  w'ould  do****  me  so  much 
good.  And  if  all  Miss  Mooney  says 
is  true  of  those  fellows  out  there,  I 
think” — virtuously — “they  should  all 
be  given***®  a  sound  rating!  A  man 
who  aspires  to  be  anything  ought  to 
be  able  to  dictate  a  decent  letter 
anyhow.”  If  he  winced  a  little****  at 
the  memory  of  his  own  shortcomings 
in  this  direction,  there  was  no  one 
there  to  see. 

Old  Harry,  it  appeared,  was  not 
going  to*'°®  be  easy  to  convince.  He 
laughed  scornfully  at  Mr.  Jossc'lin’s 
tale,  who  had  to  some  extent  soft- 
pedalled  his  own  part,  and  demanded 
to  be*'**  shown. 

“Who  cares,  anyhow!”  he  jiered. 
"We  don’t  sell  to  people  because 
they  are  college  graduates.  Every¬ 
body  makes  a  little  mistake  in  gram¬ 
mar  once  in*'*®  a  while.  Maybe  1 
do  myself,  but  I’ll  wager  it  isn’t  often. 
Wait;  I’ll  ask  Miss  Lester.”  He 
punched  a  buzzer. 

"Miss  Lester,”  to  the*'**  young 
woman  who  appeared  promptly,  note- 
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book  in  hand,  “do  1  make  many  mis* 
takes  in  dictating?” 

Miss  Lester  had  a  wild  moment 
of  dismay,  as  she**®®  recalled  sundry 
confidences  anent  the  president’s 
picturesque  method  of  giving  his 
letters.  “Mistakes?”  she  stammered 
uncertainly.  “Mistakes?” 

“Yes,  mistakes,”  the  president 
rei>eated  in  an  indulgent****  tone, 
pleased  at  what  he  thought  surprise. 
“In  grammar,  you  know,  and — and 
things  like  that.” 

“Oh,”  the  girl  said  guardedly, 
“sometimes — yes,  of  course,***®  some¬ 
times.” 

“But  not  very  often,  eh?” 

“Not  very,”  with  an  uneasy  smile. 

Mr.  Josselin  cut  in:  “I  suppose 
you’d  come  out  with  a  perfectly 
clean**^*  record,  Harrison,  if  you  took 
the  test  I  did.” 

“Of  course  1  would,”  the  president 
returned,  falling  into  the  trap.  “Get 
some  of  my  letters,**®®  Miss  Lester, 
and  bring  your  notebooks.” 

After  two  or  three  letters,  Mr. 
Josselin  muttered  an  excuse,  and 
withdrew  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
gave****  way  to  soundless  laughter. 
So  radically  changed  had  been  the 
very  first  letter  read  and  so  vastly 
improved  in  construction,  that  Mr. 
Harrison  had  almost***®  gasped  as 
he  compared  the  smoothness  of  the 
finished  product  with  his  own  jerky 
sentences  and  repetitions,  revealed  by 
the  stenographer  unwillingly  enough, 
with  a*®**  heightened  color  and  much 
inward  perturbation.  It  was  nothing 
short  of  harrowing  to  be  forced  to 
read  over  his  dictation  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  she**®®  hesitated,  stumbled, 
and  at  last  stopped  altogether. 

“I  can’t  read  these  notes  very  well. 
.  .  .  .  I  must  have  used  a  soft 

pencil  and  they’re  rather  indis¬ 
tinct.”****  Her  cheeks  flamed  high  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Harrison’s  keen  glance. 

A  gruelling  ten  minutes  followed. 
Then  Miss  Lester  was  dismissed  with 


an  admonition  to  say  nothing***®  to 
the  other  stenographers,  and  one  by 
one  the  heads  of  departments  were 
called  in  for  a  brief  conference  with 
the  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.**** 

“Old  Harry’s  on  the  war  path,” 
was  the  word  that  went  around. 

But  it  was  rather  a  peculiar  war¬ 
path,  all  told,  and  occasioned  sundry 
flippant  side**®®  remarks  as  to  his 
mental  condition. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning  when 
all  this  happened,  and  by  noon  the 
entire  office  was  enshrouded  in  a 
pale****  blue  atmosphere.  The  de¬ 
partment  heads  were  disgusted  and 
mystified,  and  the  stenographers  were 
mystified  and  apprehensive.  You 
never  knew  where  the  lightning 
was  going  to***®  strike,  especially 
when  a  strange  wind  was  blowing, 
and  this  was  without  doubt  the  strang¬ 
est  wind  that  ever  careened  through 
the  offices  of  the  Harrison****  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

A  series  of  small  notes  typed  in 
great  excitement  by  Miss  Lester  was 
distributed  to  department  heads, 
requesting  —  not  inviting — them  to 
lunch**®®  with  Mr.  Harrison  at  a  down¬ 
town  hotel.  The  room  was  specified, 
and  the  hour,  and  the  note  reached 
every  man  before  he  had  a  chance**** 
to  get  away,  supposing  anyone  were 
so  inclined.  No  one  was,  however, 
for  all  were  eager  to  discover  what 
was  up. 

Conversation  was  general,  and***® 
palpably  casual  until  the  cigars  came 
around.  Then  Mr.  Harrison  rapped 
for  order. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  with  his 
sternest  Old  Harry  manner,  “I  have 
had****  considerable  of  a  jolt  this 
morning.  I  don’t  know  how  the  rest 
of  you  regard  the  matter,  but  I  feel 
sold — sold.  I’m  in  the*®®®  same  boat 
myself,  so  I  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
strongly,  and  I  say  this!”  giving  the 
table  a  resounding  thump.  (3021) 
{To  bt  continued) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

PROVING  HIS  STATEMENT 

A  lawyer  whose  arrogance  often 
blunted  his  astuteness  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  cross-examination.  “You 
say,”  he  inquired  of  the  witness, 
“that  you  have  crossed**  the  Atlantic 
seven  times?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  w'here  were  you  born?” 

“Here  in  New  York.” 

“Then,”  thundered  the  lawyer, 
“if  you  were  born  in  New*®  York  and 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times, 
how  does  it  happen  that  you  aren’t 
on  the  other  side  at  this  moment? 
.■Xnsw'er  me  that?”** 

“Well,”  responded  the  little  man 
on  the  stand,  “you  see,  on  my  last 
trip  I  came  home  by  way  of  Siberia 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  (100) 

A  SERIOUS  SHORTAGE 

Sandy  had  returned  to  his  native 
Scotch  village  after  a  visit  to  London. 
When  someone  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  great  city  he**  said: 

“It  is  a  grand  place,  mon,  but  the 
folks  there  are  not  honest.” 

“How  is  that?”  asked  his  friend. 

“Well,  I  bought  a  box*®  of  pins 
labeled  ‘a  thousand  for  a  penny,’ 
and  coming  home  in  the  train  I 
counted  them,  and  I  found  they  were 
seventeen  short.”  (74) 


NOT  QUITE  THE  SAME 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  facetious 
stranger,  watching  a  workman  lay 
down  a  carpet  from  the  church  door 
to  the  curb,  “that  is  the  road  to** 
heaven?” 

“No,”  replied  the  man,  “this  is 
merely  a  bridal  path.”  (36) 

WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS 

Chemistry  Professor:  “What  is 
Ai,0,?” 

Student:  “I  have  it  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue!” 

Professor:  “Then  spit  it  out — 

it’s**  arsenic!”  (26) 


Clipped  Here  and  There 

''  I ''HE  A  merican  Shorthand  Teacher 
is  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  all 
over  the  country.  Here  are  some 
comments  typical  of  the  many  reach¬ 
ing  us  in  every  mail. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  is  the  entire 
staff  of  Gregg  Shorthand  teachers  m  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  this  school.  We  all  wish 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  abundant 
Success. — ir.  E.  Clayton,  Oakland  Technical 
High  School,  Oakland,  California 

AAA 

1  am  very  glad  that  the  time  has  come  thu 
we  teachers  are  to  have  a  magazine  all  our  own. 
and  I  know  that  I  voice  many  in  making  the 
statement.  Every  success  to  the  magazine! 
— Miss  B.  F,  Ward,  ,School  of  Commerce,  Clinton, 
Ontario 

AAA 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
September  number  of  the  .American  .Shorthand 
Teacher  you  sent  me.  I  find  the  magazine  both 
interesting  and  helpful,  and  am  sure  it  will  l>e 
welcomed  by  the  teachers  of  Shorthand  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. — L.  H.  Behney,  Sirulhers, 
Ohio 

AAA 

1  received  the  copy  of  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher.  I  am  sure  no  teacher  of  shorthand 
can  afford  to  be  without  it  as  it  is  so  full  of  valu¬ 
able  information  and  useful  suggestions. — Nelle 
C.  Curtis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

Best  wishes  for  a  splendid  success! — Flora 
Seay,  Banner,  Oklahoma 

AAA 

I  consider  this  magazine  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  and  most  needed  in  the  profession  ol 
commercial  teaching. — E.  F,  Gardemann,  Wasati  h 
Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

The  “ErrV”  Bank 

N  my  typewriting  classes,  when  a 
student  makes  an  error  in  the  Un¬ 
derwood  or  Remington  monthly  speed 
tests,  they  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  cent 
for  each  error.  We  have  a  small 
bank  in  which  we  place  this,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  we  wdli  pur¬ 
chase  something  for  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  department.  —  Gertrudi  Bird, 
Maysville  High  School,  Maysville,  Mo. 


